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CHAPTER X. 
AN ASTOUNDING DISCOVERY. 


7 UST as the party 
had reached the 
high road, Alda- 
mar caused them 
to divide them- 
selves into four sep- 
arate parties, each 
taking a different 
route. One took 
the road to the 
westward, towards 
Guadalaxara; one 
to the north, to- 
wards the higher 
mountains ; one to 
the south, and one to the east, towards the edge 
of the table. Aldamar himself took this latter 
route, and with him he took two of the other 
men. He gave directions to the other parties to 
continue the search until daylight, and then they 





might be governed by their own judgment, as” 


they could probably find some tracks if any one 
had gone over the road since midnight. 

Aldamar saw the other parties set off towards 
their respective quarters, and then he moved on 
himself. It was very dark, and the rain still 
fell, though not so fast as before, and there were 
just visible some spots in the eastern heavens 
which gave indications of a clearing up of the 
weather. The lieutenant and his two compan- 
ions rode very slowly, and listened attentively 
for any sound they might hear; but at length 
they reached the point where there was but one 
path, and here they set into a brisk trot. Fifteen 
minutes’ ride brought them to the edge of the 
table-land, where we first met Aldamar, and by 
this time there was a glow of coming light all 
along upon the eastern horizon. 

“ Now, Walter,” said the lieutenant, address- 
ing the man who rode nearest him, “ we must 
ride carefully, and take advantage of all good 
trotting ground, for I feel confident that the fel- 
low is on this road. Keep your eyes sharply 
open, and your ears set for the first sound of 
footsteps.” 

“The old diablo took a curious time to set 
out, it seems to me,” remarked Walter. 

“‘ Because he had no choice. The rascal dared 
not remain. I have no doubt that this weather 
just suits him, for very likely he thinks we wont 
follow him.” 

The path was now narrow where it descended 
among the rocks, and the three men were obliged 
to ride in single file, Aldamar taking the lead. 
By the time they were half way down the de- 
scent, the rain had ceased falling, and it was 
daylight; and as soon as they came to a spot 
where the sand had laid without washing, they 
stopped, and Aldamar slipped from his saddle. 

“Ah,” he uttered, after he had crept around 
a while upon his knees, “ here is a track !’’ 

“‘A fresh one ?” asked Walter. 

“Yes. It must have been made during the 
night—it must have been made very recently, 
for the sand is soft and pliable, and an hour’s 
rain, even, would have surely obliterated it.”” 

“Then he cannot have been gone long ?” 

“No, not over half an hour at the farthest. 
By Saint Jago! we’ll have him yet.” 

The lieutenant sprang back into his saddle as 
he spoke, and again they set forward. They 
reached the plain before the sun arose, and here 
they had opportunity to trace fresh tracks in the 
sandy spots; but they did not extend far, for 
after a while it became evident that the fellow 
had taken the precaution to keep upon the grass. 

The plain upon which they had entered was 
here and there dotted with thick clumps of trees, 
without any particular path, there being numer- 
ous tracks converging towards the mountain- 
path they had left. Under these circumstances, 
Aldamar sent his two companions in different 
directions, himself keeping the straight road to- 
wards Perote. He had ridden on some twenty 


rods, when his horse pricked up his ears and ut- 
tered a low snort. The rider knew that some 
living thing was near, and after riding on a few 
more rods at a quick pace, he stopped and look- 
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early this morning.” 
ATER Was 


ed about him. Upon his left hand lay a thick 
copse of tangled cypress wood, and after a mo- 
ment’s listening, he was sure that he heard 
something moving. His first impulse was to 
alight and dive into the thicket ; but upon sec- 
ond thought he concluded to ride around it first ; 
so he started on. He found, however, upon 
gaining the extremity of the copse, that it ex- 
tended a great distance back ; but he kept on, 
for he knew that no one could well leave it with- 
out his being able to detect them. He had rid- 
den on more than a mile, when he found that 
the thicket had come to a swamp, and feeling 
assured that no man could escape that way, he 
turned back again. When he reached the point 
at the corner of the wood from whence he had 
started; he saw a human figure just ahead of 
him, beyond a light bunch of cotton-weed. He 
hastened around and came fall upon the mis- 
sionero! The fellow started, but he did not 
attempt to run. ; 

“ Ah, lieutenant,’ he uttered, “ you are riding 


low’s coolness, and for a while he doubted his 
own senses. The priest stood before him, with 
his form bent and trembling, and not the least 
sign of fear was upon his wrinkled features. 

* Yes, I am out early,” Aldamar at length 
said ; ‘‘and I am after no less a personage than 
yourself.” 

“ After me?” cried the priest, with a look of 
utter astonishment. 

“ Yes—after you.” 

** And for what ?” 

“We want you back at Don Miguel’s house.” 

“ Ah, my son, I fear I cannot comply. I have 
business at Perote, which must be attended to. 
Is the case one of emergency ?” 

Again Aldamar was almost inclined to doubt 
whether his suspicions were correct—for the old 
devotee spoke in such a perfect tone of inno- 
cence and assurance, that it seemed impossible 
that deceit could dwell there; but again the 
lieutenant looked upon the outlines of that face, 
and his resolution was taken. ’ 

“The case is one of emergency,” he said, 
“and you must go back with me.” 

“OQ, not must. You do not mean that I must 

q” 

“Yes, I do,” said Aldamar, slipping from his 
saddle, and laying his hand upon the missionero’s 
arm. 

The latter seemed to have been prepared for 
this, for his hand had been resting within the 
folds of his drenched robe, and quick as thought 
he drew a pistol and aimed it at Aldamar’s 
head. The weapon was already cocked, and he 
pulled the trigger before his captor could make 
a movement to prevent it ; but there was no re- 
port. The powder in the pan had become too 
damp to take fire. This movement gave Alda- 
mar all the privilege he could desire, for he no 
longer held any doubt, and with one blow of his 
heavy fist he knocked the priest down, and his 
next movement was to sound his horn which he 
wore at his side. 

The missionero made several attempts to get 
up, but Aldamar held him firmly down, and in 
a few minutes the two men arrived upon the 
spot. 

“Now,” said the lieutenant, as he helped the 
priest to arise, “you will go back with me to 
Truxillo’s house, and if you offer resistance, or 
attempt to escape, you will die upon the instant. 
I mean just what I say.” 

“ You need not fear for me, thou godless man 
of war!” replied the old man. “TI will accom- 
pany you, since I must, though it will disappoint 
me much.” 

“ Ay, I think it will disappoint you,” returned 
Aldamar, with a bitter sneer. ‘‘ But I will take 
good care that you keep your promise.” 

As he thus spoke, he produced a strong cord 
from his pocket, and with this he bound the 
priest’s arms behind him. Then the pinioned 
man was lifted to the back of the lieutenant’s 
saddle, and after this his legs were firmly bound. 
He made no resistance, nor did he utter a word 
during the operation ; @ut the sharp grating of 
his set teeth could be heard, and his eyes might 





have been seen to burn with a fierce fire. As 
soon as this was done the party started back. 
Aldamar’s horse was a powerful one, and he 
carried his double load easily. 

When they reached the table-land, they found 
one of the other parties there—the one which 
had been sent to the southward, and at the junc- 
tion of the main road they found the other two. 
These three parties had assured-themselves that 
no person had passed along their allotted route 
during the morning or night, and hence they 
had returned. r 

In half an hour more the company reached 
the house, and the priest was conducted to Don 
Miguel’s presence, who gazed upon him some 
moments in silence. The priest was the first 
one to speak. 

“ My son,” he said, addressing the don, “ what 
means this violence that has been offered to my 
person? Alas! I did not dream that you could 
have ordered such a thing.” 

Old Truxillo was completely bewildered by 
this, and he began to be sorry that he had allow- 
ed Aldamar to set off, for he really doubted now 
that the priest was guilty. But he soon found 
his tongue, and with many doubts and misgiv- 
ings, he said : 7 

“We went to your chamber to look for you, 
holy father, and upon finding you gone we were 
of course surprised.” 

“ But why did you seek me ?” 

Truxillo hesitated, and Aldamar took it upon 
himself to explain, which he did by relating the 
events of the preceding night. He told them 
all, from the first time his master awoke to the 
finding of the tarantula, and the search for the 
missionero. 

“O, holy virgin!” ejaculated the priest, with 
his hands clasped together; ‘‘and is it possible 
that you suspected me of so great and terrible a 
crime ?” 

“ is——-we thought we would 
ask you,” hesitatingly returned Don Miguel, 
much moved by the old devotee’s manner. 

“Alas, is me! If I thought that even the 
suspicion of such a crime could rest upon my 
shoulders I would give up my life to wipe it off. 
My death-hour is surely near at hand, for I feel 
the cold touch even now upon my vitals; but I 
would rather be young again, with this dark 
world of trials and afflictions all before me, than 
rest under such an imputation. O, my son, do 
not so wrong me!” 

Don Miguel was now fairly moved to pity, 
and if his wishes had been spoken not another 
question would have been asked ; but Aldamar 
seemed determined to know more, and taking 
advantage of the present silence, he asked : 

“Why did you leave the house as you did ?— 
at such an hour, and in such a storm ?” 

“T will tell you,” replied the priest. “It may 
seem strange to you, but it is nevertheless true. 
An angel of the Lord appeared to me in adream, 
and bade me hasten to the church at Perote, 
where a poor man was dying. I could not re- 
fuse to obey the summons, and I immediately 
arose to go. I at first thought of calling you up 
and acquainting-you with the cause of my ab- 
sence; but I concluded not to disturb you, and 
I went off without waking any one up. That 


‘is the true cause of my unexpected absence ; 


but you have broken the charm, now, and I hope 
if Heaven be offended at the negligence of my 
mission, the penalty will not be mine.” 

“ It appears to me that the angel went a great 
distance for a priest,” said Aldamar, with a bit- 
ter curl upon his lips. “Could he not have found 
one nearer at hand, or did he want a broken- 
down, road-ridden thing like yourself?” 

The priest assumed a look of holy horror, and 
crossed himself. 

“ Hush, Aldamar,” said Don Miguel. “Do 
not speak harshly, for we may have wronged 
the poor man.” 

“ Most deeply, my son,” added the priest. 

“Then you know nothing of that tarantula ?” 
said the lieutenant, looking the priest full and 
sharply in the face. 

“ Nothing at all, my misguided son, save what 
I have heard from your own lips.” 

“ And you were not in this old man’s chamber 
last night ?” 

“ Do not ask me such questions, for they pain 
me,’’ said the missionero, with much apparent 
concern. “I never before suffered such poig- 
nant misery as your suspicions force upon my 
soul. I have been reviled and persecuted for 
my religion, and I was happy, for I was bearing 
the heavy cross of my Master; but I cannot 
bear this. Smite me, or even kill me with in- 
struments of torture, but do not plant the dag- 
ger of foul suspicion in my moral character. If 
you have suffered wrong, God grant that you 
may find the sinner!” 

This was spoken in such a tone of innocence, 
with such meekness and forbearance, that even 
Aldamar was for a moment staggered. 

“Let it be forgotten,” said Truxillo. “ Par- 
don us, most reverend father, for the suspicions 





we have held, and take my hand in token of re- 
newed friendship and confidence.” 

“Hold! Stop!” cried Aldamar, starting for- 
ward, and seizing his master’s hand just as the 
returned guest was upon the point of taking it. 
“T am not yet quite satisfied. There is one 
point I want cleared up.” 

“ Aldamar,” spoke Don Miguel, with consid- 
erable severity, “I command you to give over 
this thing. Let this reverend old man rest now 
from the wrong we have heaped upon him.—— 
Stop—I will not hear another word.” 

“Bat, my master, I— 

“Stop, I command yon, and leave the room !” 

For a single instant there was an angry spot 
upon the lieutenant’s cheek, and an angry spark 
in his eye; but he remembered his master’s 
weakness, and it passed away. He did not leave 
the room, however, nor did he cease speaking, 
for laying his hand upon the don’s arm, he said, 
in a saddened tone. 

“Don Miguel, you know I never deceived 
you, nor did I ever knowingly do you wrong, 
and I am sure that I shall not commence at this 
late day, after having lived with yon, boy and 
man, for more than thirty years. Now I am go- 
ing to ask this man a few more questions.” 

Truxillo made no reply to this, and seeing 
that he was not going to ohject, Aldamar turned 
to the priest. 

“Do you know Don Juan Calleja?” he asked. 

“Yes, my son,” the priest replied, without the 
least show of uneasiness upon his features, though 
a close observer might have seen that his fingers 
worked nervously. 

“And how long since you have seen him ?” 

“T do not now remember.” 

“Then, by Saint Dominic, your memory must 
be very short! I think I might help you a 
little.” 

“T should be pleased if you would,” the mis- 
sionero returned. 

He spoke with Jess of assurance now, for he 
surely saw the quick sparks of strange light that 
danced in the lieutenant’s eyes. 

“T will help you to remember!” whispered 
Aldamar; and as the words passed from his 
lips he darted forward and grasped the guest by 
the neck. 

TI will help you!” he repeated ; and as he 
spoke he seized the long white hair and beard, 
and tore them from the man’s head. 

The false priest struggled with all his might, 
but it did not avail him. His white locks were 
gone, and with them went the neatly-applied 
eyebrows and beards; and the transformation 
was as strange as it was sudden. 

“Now, Pedro Reyna! what think you of Don 
Juan Calleja?” asked Aldamar, with a bitter 
sneer. 

“ Pedro Reyna!” gasped Don Miguel, not yet 
quite ready to credit the evidence of his own 
senses. 

* Ay,” returned the lieutenant, “‘ Senor Pedro 
Reyna, Don Juan Calleja’s own private minion 
and follower. Do you not recognize him ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the old man, moving farther 
back, and gazing with mingled feelings of hor- 
ror and surprise upon the man before him, and 
whom he now readily recognized as the servant 
who had been there with Don Jaan. 

“Now, Pedro Reyna,” said Aldamar, looking 
the villain in the face, “what have you got to 
say for yourself?” 

A variety of emotions had manifested them- 
selves upon the fellow’s countenance since his 
exposure. He had at first made an instinctive 
movement towards the place where he usually 
carried his pistols, but they were not there now, 
for he had been entirely unarmed by his captors. 
With a power of self-control, which was natural 
to him, he had regained his composure, and be- 
come sullen and firm. His lips were tightly 
compressed, his hands clutched, and his eyes 
clear and fixed. First he gazed upon Don Mi- 
guel, and then upon the lieutenant, and after a 
while, he said, seeming to address both: 

“You have found out who I am, but you need 








Attached to Truxillo’s house was a small 
building, which had been used in former years 
for the imprisonment and punishment of slaves, 
and to this place Pedro Reyna was conducted. 
His hands were shackled, and his feet were 
chained to a bolt in the floor; and after this was 
done, Aldamar saw that the gratings of the 
windows were all secure, and the locks firm. 

“T’ve been in prison before,” tauntingly re- 
marked the prisoner, as his captor was examin- 
ing the place. 

Aldamar looked at him, and a flush of indig- 
nation came upon his cheeks; but he made no 
reply. 

‘*I suppose you mean to keep me here until 
Don Juan comes,” the fellow said, as Aldamar 
turned to go away. 

“If you live until that time,” was the lieu- 
tenant's reply. 

A dark smile played over the rascal’s features, 
and his lips moved, but Aldamar did not-under- 
stand what he said, nor had he any desire to 
Stop to listen, so he went out and carefully lock- 
ed the door after him, and then went to report 
to his master. 


CHAPTER XL 
IMPORTANT COMMUNICATIONS. 

Own the very next morning, Don Miguel 
Truxillo sat in his library. It was late—very 
late, for he had slept well into the morning 
hours. He was thinking of the strange events 
of the past few days, when he was aroused by 
the unceremonious entrance of his lieutenant. 

“ What is the matter, Aldamar ?” he quickly 
asked, for he saw that the man was much agi- 
tated. 

“Our prisoner has escaped !”” 

“ Escaped? Pedro Reyna escaped ?” uttered 
the old man, starting from his chair. 

“ Yes.” 

“But how? I thought the place was strong.” 

“So it was ; but not strong enough for him. 
His hands must have been very small—as small 
as his wrists, for the irons were slipped off whole, 
and I am sure they fitted snugly when I put 
them on. The irons were taken from the ankles 
by wrenching, which was probably done with 
the aid of the hand-irons.” 

“But then the doors were locked, and the 
windows barred.”’ 

“Certainly ; but he easily managed to move 
away one of the bars from. the window with a 
purchase which he made of his long chain.” 

“He must be found, Aldamar. He must be 
found and kept till Calleja comes back, for it is 
fitting that the colonel should not only know 
what a villain he has taken into his service, but 
that he should also have the opportunity to pun- 
ish him.” 

“Ah, Don Miguel,” uttered Aldamar, with a 
dubious shake of the head, “ you do not yet 
know everything. But I fear the villain cannot 
be found. Ihave been out five hours, and the 
rest of the men are out now. He must have 
had a fair start in advance, and he will look out 
this time that he is not easily taken. He has 
stolen one of your fleetest horses, and he may 
be half way to the coast by this time.” 

The old noble started up and took several 
turns across the room, and at length he stopped 
and looked his lieutenant in the face. 

“ Aldamar,” he said, “ you have spoken words 
which seemed to indicate that you knew the se- 
cret of that villain’s attempt upon my hfe.” 

“T have spoken so, senor.” 

“ And do you know ?” 

“ Yes—very well. Pedro Reyna is not at the 
bottom of this, my master; but another man, 
more powerful than he, sets him on.” 

“ You do not mean Calleja ?” 

“T do, senor.” 

The old man turned pale. 

“ Aldamar, I want no suspicion. I do not 
wish to suspect Don Jaan Calleja of such a 


| crime without the proof. And then the object,— 


not ask me any more questions, for I shall not | 


answer them. You, Don Miguel Truxillo, are 
easily deceived, and were I to lie in answer to 
your questions, you would not know the differ- 
ence. And as for you, sir,”—to Aldamar—‘‘ I 
have nothing to do with you Wait until Don 
Juan comes, and ask him what you please.” 

“ But did you place that tarantula in my bed ? 
Tell me that.” 

“T shall answer nothing.” 

“Do not waste words with him,” said the 
lieutenant. ‘Place him under lock and key, and 
I will tell you all that you need to know.” 

Don Miguel did ask some more questions, 
however; but he got no answers, and he gave 
the task up. The villain seemed to feel assured 
that they would not put him to death until they 
had seen his master, and he was perfectly indif- 
ferent to all their accusations, exhibiting an im- 
pudence and assurance that well became his 
character and calling. 


what object can he have? He can owe me no 
revenge, for surely I never wronged him.” 
“Tt is Don Juan Calleja who is aiming at 


| your life, senor ; and I have proof.” 





“ But why should he do it?” uttered the old 
man, trembling with fear. 

“Can you not imagine ?” 

“Indeed, I cannot.” 

“Then I will tell you. He would murder you 
for your money!” 

“ But how so 2?” 

“ Why, do you not yet see ?” 

“ Indeed, I do not.” 

“Ts not Isabel now your heir ?” 

“ Yes—to every dollar.” 


“ And Isabel is to be Calleja’s wife. If you 
| are dead, Ae will own the whole.” 
“T see, I see!’ groaned Don Miguel. “ And 


can he not wait for death to come of its own 
accord ?” 

“Ah, my dear master, he is afraid to have 
you live. He fears that you will discover his 
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true character after his marriage, and that you 
will theretpon so change your will that none of 
your money can pass through his hands. That 
is his fear, and the cause of his wicked haste.” 

“And yet,” whispered the old man, “ you 
only surmise this.” . 

“ No—I know it. I overheard a conversation 
between Calleja and Pedro Reyna, and this plan 
was then all laid out.” 

“ But you did not inform me.” 

“ Because I would not give you needless un- 
easiness. I believed that I could watch their 
movements, having discovered their designs, and 
thus prevent them from accomplishing their 
purpose.” 

“And yet how nigh I came upon the brink of 
a horrid death,” said the old man, with a fearful 
shudder. 

“$o you did,” quickly returned Aldamar ; 
“but had you known all that I knew you could 
not have prevented the risk you run, for you 
would never have suspected the priest. Even 
after the proof of his guilt was as clear as noon- 
day light you would have taken the serpent 
again to your bosom.” 

“ So I would,” frankly acknowledged the old 
man, “ for I could not believe him guilty. And,” 
he added, lowering his voice, and bowing his 
head, “ Juan Calleja is against me—his hand is 
raised against my life—his heart is longing for 
my death. And this man is the husband of my 
child !” 

“No, no, Don Miguel—not yet the husband.” 

“ But he wilt be.” 

“Will you allow it? Will you, after what 
has happened, allow that marriage to go on ?” 

“ T ought not,” murmured Truxillo, in a trou- 
bled tone. “I must think of it, and when I see 
Calleja again I shall have my mind made up. 
And in the meantime, Aldamar, be sure and not 
lisp to another soul what you have told to me, 
for I would not have it get to Isabel’s ears. The 
people will think the false priest was alone in 
the matter ; or if they think more they can only 
suspect it.” 

The lieutenant promised compliance, and 
shortly afterwards he left the room. 

By noon all the servants. had returned from 
their search, but they had not been able to find 
any tracks of the escaped prisoner, nor could 
they gain any clue to the direction he had taken. 
Walter was the last one to return, and with him 
came Francisco Moreno. The young man had 
heard all the-particulars of Pedro’s attempt upon 
Don Miguel’s life, and he had wit enough to lay 
the heaviest blame in the right quarter. He sus- 
pected, after a few moments of reflection, that 

Calleja was at the bottom of it, and he suspect- 
ed the right cause, too. It was as plain to him 
as the result of simple addition. As soon as he 
reached the house he sought Don Miguel, who 
received him with much more than ordinary 


“You have heard of my narrow escape,” said 
the old man, after they had become seated. 

“ Yes—I know all about it.”’ 

“ You know all that is Enown—how that vil- 
lain so basely attempted my life.” 

“Yes,” returned Francisco, thoughtfully, “1 
know it. And such is to be the husband of our 
sweet Isabel !” 

“ What !” uttered the old man, starting. “No, 
no,—you mistake. It was Pedro Reyna who 
would have murdered me.” 

“ No—it was the tarantula, Don Miguel.” 

“Ay; but the villain Pedro placed it in my 
bed.”’ 

“So he did—so he did. And who placed him 
in your house? Who set him to the bloody 
work? Do you not know that Pedro Reyna 
has a master?” 

“ Ah, Aldamar has been telling you.” 

“T have not seen Aldamar: I have judged 
this from other things. When the ground is 
wet I know clouds have been passing over the 
earth, and just as surely do I know that Juan 
Calleja is at the bottom of this foul attempt 
upon your life.” 

The old man gazed upon the youth for some 
moments without speaking. It could be plainly 
seen that there were conflicting emotions in his 
bosom, for his features showed it. 

“Francisco,” he at length said, “you are 
right. You have hit the truth precisely; but I 
must beg of you that you will not tell anything 
of this to Isabel, for I would not have her know 
of it for half my wealth.” 

“ Not have her know of it? Then you would 
have her marry the man never dreaming of his 
real character. She must be placed within the 
cold, slimy folds of the snake without dreaming 


that poisonous fangs are resting near her. You 
would sacrifice her upon—” 
“Stop, stop!” gasped the old man. “ You 


wrong me now. It is not I who have done this. 
Her own father did it, and it is now beyond my 
power to undo it. If I could save her, O how 
willingly, how quickly would I do it! But I 
cannot, unless Calleja will give her up.” 

“Cannot!” cried the young man, his eyes 
flashing, and his hands working nervously to- 
gether. ‘What! and cannot you make a mo- 
tion in behalf of poor, noble Isabel? Can you 
see her united to the man who would take your 
own life ¢” 

“0, O!” groaned the old man, in the bitter- 
est agony, “I cannot help it if I would. What 
power can I oppose to the emperor?” 

“ If the emperor dares to mix up in this mat- 
ter, you can oppose him much. We can at least 
die in the maiden’s defence. If Iturbide dares 
to send his soldiers here, I can have two hun- 
dred stalwart men here, all well armed—men 
who will fight till the last drop of their blood!” 


Don Miguel looked up in astonishment. He 
knew not what to make of this. 
“Francisco, what mean yout Where can 


you raise such men?” 

“ From the mountains.” 

“ What—brigands ?” 

“ You can call them what you please. They 
are men who have been driven from their homes 
by Iturbide’s proscriptions, and they now take 
vengeance by often stripping his followers of 
their goods.” 

“And are you connected with these men, 
Francisco ¢” 
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“No, senor. Boquilla will furnish them.” 

“ Ah, then that wonderful man is a brigand.” 
“No, senor—he is not. He is surely a patriot 
guerrilla, but not a brigand. Yet he has a great 
control over the mountain bands, and they will 
look upon his word as law.” 

“And in this case I should work myself into 
a broil with the emperor, and after all without 
good result, for Iturbide can senda thousand 
men if he chooses, or even more.” 

Before Francisco could reply there came the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs to their ears. He arose 
and went to the window, and saw a man just 
riding into the yard. 

“ Who is it?” asked Don Miguel. 

“Tt is Don Juan Calleja !” 

“ Don Juan!” uttered the old man, starting to 
his feet and approaching the window. “So it 
is. How comes he back so soon, I wonder? I 
did not expect him these three weeks yet.” 
“Perhaps he has come to see how his murder- 
ous plot has worked t” said Francisco, in a tone 
of the most bitter meaning. 

“ Very likely,” uttered the old man, speaking 
in a whisper, and shuddering, ‘ Remain with 
me, Francisco. Stay near me until he is gone.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE ACCUSATION AND THE CHALLENGE. 


Don Mievuet TruxiLxo was very pale when 
Calleja entered his presence, and it was with a 
strong effort that he extended his hand. He 
knew that he looked upon a murderer, and he 
felt his hand almost burn within the bad man’s 
grasp. Calleja, on the contrary, was all smiles 
and bows, and his words were honeyed and 
smooth ; but it would not have required an ex- 
cessive degree of wit to discover that his man- 
ners were all assumed. They were too profuse 
for his nature, and not at all in accordance with 
his disposition. Francisco saw it, and his blood 
boiled with indignation. 

“ Ah, and here is young Moreno, if I may 
judge from his countenance,” said the colonel, 
as he cast his eyes upon our hero. 

“ Francisco Moreno, senor, the son of General 
Antony Moreno,” proudly replied the youth. 

“T am happy to see you, young senor,” re- 
sumed Calleja, approaching and extending his 
hand. 

Francisco’s first impulse was to refuse his 
hand ; but an instant’s reflection told him that 
such a course might produce a rupture that 
would not only do wrong to Don Miguel, but 
prevent any further business, so he arose and re- 
turned the dark man’s grasp. 

“ You look pale and sick,” said Calleja, after 
he had taken a seat, at the same time turning 
towards the old man. 

“Do I?” uttered Truxillo, gazing into the 
speaker’s face with another shudder. 

“Indeed, you do. Perhaps you are not well. 
It cannot be that my unexpected arrival has as- 
tonished you. You see I expected to have been 
gone a month, at least, but I met the governor 
of Guanaxuato at Caderita, so I did not have to 
half perform my expected journey. But tell 
me, my old friend, what ails you. Have you 
caught cold during the storm ?”” 

Calleja spoke in a quick, reckless, meaning- 
less sort of way, and to our hero it was evident 
that his thoughts were not with his words, un- 
less, indeed, the last sentence might be except- 
ed. Don Miguel remained silent, for he knew 
not how to answer. He trembled with fear, and 
instinctively his eyes sought the face of Fran- 
cisco. The colonel noticed the movement, and 
turning to the young man, he said : 

“Perhaps you can tell me. Upon my soul, I 
am anxious about our kind old host here, for I 
see by his very face that something troubles 
him. Can you not enlighten me?” 

“ Yes, senor, I think I know what has affected 
him thus.” 

“Then tell me. By Saint Jago, I shall have 
to cure him and cheer him up ere I can enjoy 
his company at all, and in order to do that I 
must find the cause of the malady. Let’s have 
it.” 

Francisco looked towards Truxillo, and he 
knew from the expression of the old man’s coun- 
tenance, that he would not be able to tell the 
story of horror, for his nerves were already un- 
strung. 

“Don Juan Calleja,” said young Moreno, in 
a deep, calm voice, ‘‘ you had a servant, named 
Pedro Reyna, who was here with you on your 
previous visit.” 

“ Yes,” calmly replied the colonel, without an 
apparent emotion. 

“ Well, sir, since you have been gone, that fel- 
low has been here.” 

“Been here!’ repeated Don Juan, in well- 
feigned surprise. ‘Ah, that’s where the rascal 
went to. I left him to take care of my business 
at Perote, and he promised to remain there. 
I'll chastise him for this. But what did he do 
here? No harm, I trust.” 

Francisco was for the moment surprised at 
the colonel’s coolness ; but he remembered how 
cool and impudent the deepest villain could be, 
and he ceased to wonder. As soon as he settled 
his mind, he went on and related all that had 
transpired—how Pedro had come in the disguise 
of a priest—how he had worked himself into 
Don Miguel’s favor—how he had attempted the 
dreadfal mode of murdering his host, and how 
he had been captured, and of his subsequent 
escape. 

“By the holy Saint Peter!” exclaimed Cal- 
leja, immediately upon Francisco’s closing, ‘‘ I 
can hardly understand that. I can hardly be- 
lieve that Pedro Reyna would do such a thing.” 

“ But we know he did do it.” 

“ Then let me catch him, that’s all!” exclaim- 
ed the colonel, bringing his fist down upon his 
knee. ‘J’ll have him strung up by the neck, if 
this be true. Mio Dios! Don Miguel, I do not 
wonder you look pale. But you may rest as- 
sured that the rascal shall be punished. I will 
have him found if he is in the empire. And 
now let us turn to some more pleasing subject. 
How fares the senorita Isabel ?” 


“ Heaven be thanked! I would see her. By 
my soul, I have put my horses upon almost 
lightning speed that I might the sooner clasp 


air you should not have lived to hear me speak 
thus ; but I would not degrade the character I 
hold by spilling your blood in the house of a 


the fond, lovely being to my bosom. I will go 
to her room, senors, so please to excuse me.” 

A thousand daggers seemed piercing Fran- 
cisco’s heart, and a thousand souls seemed stir- 
red up within his bosom. Don Miguel dared 
not speak. He could not muster the courage to 
openly accuse the fiery colonel of the crime of 
which he knew him to be guilty; and he would 
have seen him go on in search of Isabel without 
a word of remonstrance ; but not so with Fran- 
cisco. His young blood was up; and as he 
gazed upon the dark villain, he felt as though he 
were a serpent hissing at Isabel’s feet. 

“Stop! Juan Calleja,” he said, in a hushed 
voice. “ Before you go I would speak upon a 
subject that has not yet been broached.” 

Don Juan turned, and an angry flush was 
upon either cheek ; but he quickly drove them 
away, and in a tone of comparative calmness, 
he said: 

“If you have aught to say to me, I will thank 
you to say it quickly.” 

“T cannot make much haste. But you had 
better sit down, and I will be as expeditious as 
possible.” g 

The colonel sat down, and for a moment his 
eyes flashed upon the youth, but he evinced no oth- 
er outward sign of the feelings that worked within 
his bosom. The truth was, he knew of Francis- 
co’s love for Isabel, and he suspected she loved 
him in return. The young man gazed upon 
Calleja with a tremulous emotion, and for some 
moments he remained silent, for he was collect- 
ing his thoughts for speech. At length he spoke, 
and though his voice trembled, yet there was no 
fear in his bold, handsome face. 

“Don Juan Calleja,” he said, “ you have pre 
tended that you knew nothing of this business 
in which your servant has been engaged. Now, 
sir, before God and his holy host of saints, can 
you swear to such a fact ?” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—upon my soul, a very pretty 
confessor you make,” laughingly returned the 
colonel ; but his cheek blanched, nevertheless, 
and Francisco saw it. 

“But that is no answer, senor.” 

“ And what answer would you have?” 

“A direct answer to my question.” 

“To please Don Miguel, if he wishes an an- 
swer to such a question, I will only say that I 
know nothing of what you mean.” 

“And you had no hand in the attempt which 
was made upon the old man’s life?” resumed 
Francisco, 

“Beware, senor!” spoke Calleja, turning very 
pale. “ You are insulting me.” 

“T am trying to arrive at the truth,” returned 
the youth, calmly. 

“Then beware how you experiment upon me, 
for by the holy cross, if you touch my honor I 
will demand redress at the very portals of your 
heart !”” 

“T care not where you demand redress, nor 
when !” r d Fra , now fully aroused ; 
“but before you go to seek the senorita Isabel, 
you shall know the odor that hangs upon your 
name. You did have a hand in the foul attempt 
at the murder of this unoffending old man !” 

‘‘ Beware!” hissed Calleja, trembling at every 
joint, and turning frightfully pale. 

“I know what I am saying, Don Juan Calleja, 
and I shall not fear your threats. Your villany 
is known. You set the murderer upon his track, 
for you wished to remove Truxillo from your 
way. You knew that his will, as it now stands, 
gives to Isabel all his property, and she, as your 
wife, would bring the whole to you. You feared 
to have the old man live too long, lest, finding 
out your true character, he should cut you off 
from all hopes or chances of obtaining his wealth, 
and so to be rid of him while the will was yet in 
your power, you hired your servant to kill 
him !” 

“ Fool !—idiot !—liar!”’ gasped Calleja, start- 
ing to his feet. 

The old man uttered a cry of alarm, and on 
the instant the whole character of Calleja’s coun- 
tenance changed. His passion all disappeared, 
and his face became calm as the frozen bosom of 
a lake; but his eyes burned with a most intense 
fire, and his lips were purple. 

“Don Miguel,” he said, turning to his host, 
** do you believe this ?” 

But the old man dared not answer. 

“ He knows it,” said Francisco. 

“Sirrah !” hissed the colonel, turning to the 
youth, “speak not again. I am now conversing 
with this man. I shall attend to you soon 
enough !” 

“Now, Don Miguel, answer me. Do you be- 
lieve this foul aspersion which you have just 
heard ?” 

“ Alas! Don Juan, what can I say ? 
feared it was true.” 

“And you think I could do such a thing as 
that! Don Miguel, I hope that you do not now 
believe it. For your own sake I hope so.” 

“T hope it is false,” uttered the frightened old 
man. 

“Tt is false !—and if I hear it breathed again, 
there shall be suffering. Let the thought pass 
from your miud, for it will be a very dangerous 
one for you to cherish there. Give me your 
hand, Don Miguel.” 

The poor old timid man tremblingly put forth 
his hand, for he dared not refuse. 

“ Now,” resumed Calleja, “‘ you shall be safe, 
for I know you will not again wrong me so 
deeply by suspicion. Will you?” 

“No,” faintly articulated Truxillo. 

He dared not look up into Francisco’s face, 
for he felt that he was acting the part of a cow- 
ard, and he would not meet the reproachful look 
which he fancied was resting there. Had he 
looked, however, he would have seen only a 





I have 


friend. You are, I presume, entitled to the 
name of a gentleman—or at least, I shall treat 
you assuch. I am fatigued now with a long 
and tedious journey; but to-morrow, at the ris- 
ing of the sun, I will meet you in the field be- 
yond the vineyard. If you are a gentleman 
you will meet me; and there you shall eat the 
words you have here spoken !” 

“Don Juan,” proudly returned the youth, “it 
is I who must stoop to such an engagement ; 
but I will meet you, and shall be glad of the op- 
portunity—for if you fall your blood will be 
upon your own head, and the earth will be 
blessed! At sunrise, to-morrow morning.” 
“That is what I said,” replied Calleja, now 
pale as ashes. “But beware how you employ 
the time until then, or you may not live to meet 
me. I will brook no more of your insolence! 
Mark that !” 

Francisco’s feelings were beginning to over- 
power him, and he knew that he could not re- 
main longer in the same room with such a man 
and maintain himself. His sword seemed to 
struggle of its own accord to get out of its scab- 
bard, and more than once he found himself upon 
the point of drawing it. He arose from his seat, 
and turning a flashing eye upon the colonel, he 
said : 

“To-morrow morning, at the rising of the 
sun, in the field beyond the vineyard. God grant 
that I see you not again until that time !” and as 
he spoke, he strode from the apartment. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
SOUL STRUGGLES. 


Wuen Francisco left the presence of Don 
Miguel and the colonel, he proceeded at once to 
the apartment of Aldamar, whom he found. 
He told the lieutenant all that had occurred, and 
requested him to act as his second at the coming 
duel. At first, Aldamar would have dissuaded 
him from engaging in the conflict, but when he 
found that the young man’s mind was firmly 
made up, he freely consented. 

“ Aldamar,” said our hero, calmly and dispas- 
sionately, “in behalf of what is usually termed 
honor, I would not have accepted that bad man’s 
challenge. I would fight in no duel as a mere 
stickler for some point of injured honor ; but in 
this case I have determined to do it for several 
reasons. In the first place, Juan Calleja is a vil- 
lain of the deepest dye, and in his attempt upon 
the life of our noble Don Miguel, he has been 
guilty of a crime that deserves nothing but 
death ; but he is high in power, and no law of 
our civil code can reach him. Mine it shall be 
to administer the punishment, since he chooses 
to lead the way himself. And then Isabel’s hap- 
pinmess is at stake. If one stroke of my good 
sword can free her from the serpent’s folds, why 
should I not make it? I shall meet him, Alda- 
mar, and if I fall I shall hope, at least, that no 
crime rests upon my soul !” 

“No—indeed there can be no crime; but I 
speak only of the danger.” 

“ Danger !”’ cried the youth, his eyes flashing 
proudly. “I had not thought of that. He who 
fears danger had better die at once, for the coun- 
try is reeking with danger. Ah, my friend, 
speak not of such a theme to me, or I may be+ 
gin to doubt my own prowess, and until to-mor- 
row morning at least, I must believe that I am 
the better man. But let us say no more upon 
this. My mind is made up, and you will be 
with me. That is enough.” 

After this, Aldamar related to our hero all 
that he knew concerning Calleja, and their con- 
versation lasted until near evening. Francisco 
did not take tea with the family, for he would 
not meet Don Juan. 

It was late in the evening, and Francisco was 
walking among the great China trees. He 
heard his name pronounced in a sweet, low tone, 
and hastening to the spot from whence the sound 
had proceeded, he found Isabel. Before he spoke, 
he clasped her to his bosom, and while she lay 
there she burst into tears. 

‘‘Tsabel—my love—why is this?” tenderly 
asked the youth, gazing down into her moonlit 
features. 

“0, Francisco!” she uttered, “I am most 
miserable! All unhappiness is mine!” 

“But how? Why is it, dearest ?” 

“‘ Alas ! you know too well.” 

“You have seen Calleja ?” 

“Yes. He came to my own room, and he 
says he shall at once take me to his house at the 
capital.” 

“Then fear not,” said the youth, with much 
animation in his tone, “‘ for he will not do it.” 

“ Alas! he will. When he left me he said he 
should take me with him to-morrow. He will 
return in the morning.” 

“ Return ?” iterated Francisco, with some sur- 
prise. “‘ And has he left the place ¢” 

‘* Yes—he went away an hour ago; but he 
did not say where he was going.” 

“T did not see him; but never mind, he will 
not take you. You have nothing to fear—noth- 
ing at all.” 

‘**O, Francisco !” groaned the suffering maid- 
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what you mean ; but you cannot quiet my fears, 
Alas! you only make me the more miserable.” 

“Speak, love,” whispered the youth, kissing 
her pale, upturned brow. “ Tell me what you 
mean.” 

“‘T mear that you are engaged to meet Don 
Juan to-morrow morning in deadly conflict. O, 
Francisco, let me implore you not to do it. 


snapped in sunder.” 





look of pity, for Francisco knew his constitu- 
tional weakness, and he pitied rather than blamed 
him. . 

Next Calleja turned to the youth. That same | 
fire burned in his deep-set evil eye, and the same 
demoniac curl was upon his lip. 








“ She is well,” replied the old man, speaking 





mechanically. 


ing tone, “ you have insulted me as man never 


“ Francisco Moreno !” he said, in a low, hiss- | 
insulted me before. 


Had you been in the open 


sionate tones. 
than I expected, and the means I had depend- 


ed upon are for the immediate present unavail- 


able.” 


“ But you must not meet him—you mast not 
My poor old 
He has 
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go forth to this deadly conflict. 
grandfather prays that you will not. 
even been upon his &nees in that prayer. 


en, as she clung more closely to him, ‘‘I know 


If 
you should die, then my last hope of earth is 


** And if J live, and do not meet him, he will 
take you from me,” returned the youth, in pas- 
“He has come much sooner 


“Listen to me one moment, Isabel. Before 
God I believe that Calleja is not fit to live. His 
soul is black with crime, and his hands are red 
with blood. He has sought this encounter, and 
I feel sure that God will enable me to triumph.” 
“Yet Don Juan is a deadly man,” urged the 
fair girl; “and he is a powerful man. 0, he 
will kill you if you meet him !” 

For a few moments Francisco was silent. He 
pressed the fond girl to his bosom, and upon her 
pure white brow he imprinted another kiss. 
“TIsabel—my love,” he at length said, in a 
tone all calm and persuasive, “ you do not re. 
gard this matter in its true light. You look only 
to the danger in which I am placed, and that 
should be the last thought at the present mo- 
ment.” 

“The last thought!” interrapted Isabel, in a 
quick, energetic tone. ‘“ Danger to you—tuial 
danger—be my last thought! O, such is not 
my love! It is my first, my only thought.” 
“Bless you, sweet one—bless you. I know 
your love, but I meant not exactly as I spoke— 
I meant that it should be my last thought. But 
listen. That base man has fixed his foul grasp 
upon you, and he has you in his power. He has 
attempted the life of your poor, inoffensive old 
grandfather, and may, if he lives, attempt it 
again ; and you may be sure that on the next 
time he will accomplish his purpose. He is a 
viper in our path, and Don Miguel dares not 
even chide him for his wickedness. All will 
now know that he has challenged me to this 
combat—and will now know that I had it in my 
power to thwart his nefarious purposes. Then 
how shall I be looked upon if I skulk away, and 
leave him undisputed tyrant of the field? Re- 
member, Isabel, that I am one of those whom 
the tyranny of the usurper has driven from the 
heart of the country, and among the mountains 
we now find our home. This Don Juan Calleja 
is one of the people’s enemies, and thousands of 
honest men and true are praying that his sway 
of wickedness may be cut short. The opportu- 
nity to do all this has now fallen to my lot. O, 
how could I ever meet these noble exiles again 
if I cower away from the monster now? I 
should never again dare to show my face to an 
honest man among them. No, no, Isabel, I 
know you will not press me more. Remember 
the character Ihave at stake. Remember the 
groans of our enslaved countrymen—and then 
remember that I am called upon to strike a 
blow for Liberty! My own sweet love, look in- 
to my soul, and tell me if Iam not right. You 
know the beatings of that soul, and you know 
how deep my feelings are. May God bless you 
and me; but do not—Q, for the love you bear 
me,—do not seek to bless me with what would 
only prove a lasting thorn in my bosom !” 

The youth had spoken eloquently, perhaps 
passionately, and his words had’a power that 
moved Isabel deeply. She felt differently from 
what she had felt before. Her head lay upon 
her lover’s bosom, and at length she wiped 
away her tears, and looked up into his face. 

“ Francisco,” she said, in almost a whisper, 
“T will not urge you more. Act as your own 
judgment shall dictate, and may God protect 
the right !”” 

‘Bless you, dearest,” uttered Francisco, and 
then he changed the subject of conversation. 
He would not longer dwell upon a theme so 
dark, and he spoke of love and of hope; but 
Isabel could not be lifted out from the gloom 
into which recent and surrounding circumstances 
had cast her. She spoke no more of the com- 
ing conflict, but she could not cast it from her 
mind, nor could she appear her happy self so 
long as that terrible thing was present with 
her. 

At length when the hour had become late, the 
lovers parted. Francisco strained the beautiful 
maiden to his bosom, and at that moment he 
wondered if it would be the last time! The 
thought came suddenly to him, and it pierced 
like a dagger to his soul. 

“Good night, sweet one!” he said, striving 
with all his might to appear calm and assured. 

“ Good night !’’ whispered Isabel; and as she 
spoke she turned half away as though she would 
have gone; but in a moment more she turned 
back and threw her arms about her lover’s neck, 
and she sobbed as though her heart would break. 

“0,” she murmured, “I cannot bear this! I 
shall never see you—” 

“—sh!” interrupted the young man, stopping 
her mouth with a kiss. ‘ Remember your prom- 
ise. God is with me. I shall see you again to- 
morrow. Good night !” 

With those words Francisco tore himself 
away, and hastened towards the lodge where 
slept Aldamar and his assistants. At a short 
distance he turned, and he saw Isabel standing 
where he had left her, her white robes gleaming 
in the moonlight like the garb of some visiting 
spirit from upper spheres ; but he did not stop. 
He only waved his hand, and then kept on. 

When he at length lay upon his bed, he 
thought of the coming morn, and the theme was 
in truth dark,—not that he feared for himself, 
but for another. He did not fear death—he only 
trembled when the thought came to him that he 
might have seen Isabel for the last time! He 
knew that Juan Calleja was a bold man and an 
excellent swordsman, and that he was merciless, 
too. There were few better tacticians in the 
country. He knew that it was no play in which 
he was to engage, but that it was a stern ques- 
tion of life or death. Yet Francisco fainted not 
at heart. He felt that Right was with him, and 
that all good men would honor him. So he 
clasped his hands and fervently committed his 
soul to his Maker. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE DUEL. 

Tue morning dawned without a cloud. The 
east was all a-glow with the signal fire of coming 
day, when our hero arose from his bed. He 
dressed himself, and then called Aldamar. The 
faithful lieutenant came, and in his hand he bore 
a sword. 

“You are looking well this morning, my 
young friend,” said Aldamar, as he extended 





spare us yourself, at least !’” 


his hand. 
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«And why should I not look well ?”’ return- 
ed Francisco, lightly. “ Perhaps you think that 
death may be staring me in the face, and that I 
should turn pale at the sight. No, no, good 
Aldamar, I have nothing to fear. I may fall ; 
put if I do fall, good will surely come out of it, 
and my death may be the means of arousing a 
tumult that shall not cease until tyranny shall 
have been swept away from our fair soil. But 
why bear you two swords ?” 

« This one is for you,” returned the lieuten- 
ant, extending the one he held in his hand. 

“ But I have a sword—a well-tried and faith- 
ful one.” 

«“ [ know it; but this is one of a thousand. 
You will need a weapon this morning that can- 
not fail. This sword was one given me by my 
father, who brought it direct from Smyrna. It 
is a Damascus blade, pure as the soul of a 
saint. There is not another such in the coun- 
try. With it I dare cleave the very rocks. 
Take it, Francisco, for it may serve you.” 

The young man took the weapon, and drew 
it from its scabbard. It was a broad, keen 
blade, and not a spot of tarnish had yet defaced 
it. It was firm in its haft, and its guard secure. 
He lifted it, and swept it above his head, and he 
found its balance perfect. He set the point upon 
the floor, and then bent upon it with all his 
might. It yielded, but came back to its place 
promptly and quickly. 

“T will take it,” Francisco said, while his 
eyes sparkled with satisfaction ; “and I bless 
you, too, for your kindness.” 

So saying he threw off his own sword, and 
buckled on the Damascus blade in its place. 
Then he turned towards the lieutenant again. 

“Now, Aldamar,” he said, “ it may be that I 
shall fall. I know Don Juan to be a man of 
great personal prowess, and the chances are not 
all of them on my side, by any means. If I do 
fall you will see Isabel—you will help her in her 
need. Save her from Calleja’s grasp if you 
can.” 

“T will do it, Francisco, if it lies within my 
power.” 

“T think you will. You will also see Bo- 
quilla. For that strange man I have conceived 
a strong affection, though I know him not 
wholly. Tell him how I feel, and that I hope 
he will not forget the cause for which I yielded 
up my life; for, Aldamar, as sure as there is a 
God in heaven, I go forth now because I feel 
that my country will be blest in Calleja’s death. 
It is he who first helped the tyrant Iturbide to 
the imperial throne, and it is he who is now one 
of the tyrant’s firmest, chiefest supporters.” 

Aldamar promised all this. 

“ Then,” resumed the youth, “ we have noth- 
ing more to wait for. The sun will soon be up. 
Come.” 

And the two started forth. The dew lay 
damp and heavy upon the bending grass, and 
the aroma of a thousand flowers filled the air. 
The birds had commenced their matin lay, and 
the lightly moving atmosphere was musical 
with their gentle notes. Francisco noticed it 
all, and it helped to cheer him. He snuffed up 
the fresh morning air with an expanded chest, 
and he felt strong and well. His step increased 
in elasticity and his brow grew more clear. At 
length they reached the spot which had been 
designated as the place of meeting, but the 
other party had not arrived. 

“Tt is early yet,” said Aldamar, looking off 
towards the eastward, where the tall trees lifted 
their heads up from the earth, and where the red 
glow was now mounting upwards, “but you 
may be assured that he will be here.” 

‘QO, Ihave no fears on that score, for with 
all Calleja’s wickedness, I know him to be a 
bold man.” 

Aldamar gazed long and earnestly into the 
youth’s features to seeif he could discover the 
least sign of fear or trepidation there; but he 
could not. Francisco was calm as the balmy 
air that dwelt about him, and the only emotion 
that could possibly be detected was a slight 
show of anxiety—not the anxiety of fear, but 
such anxiety as every true man must feel when 
entering upon a most important business. The 
lieutenant was himself a most thorough soldier, 
and he experienced no small feeling of satisfac- 
tion and relief when he found how self-possessed 
his principal was, for he well knew that calmness 
was ‘‘one half the battle.” 

“Francisco,” he said, after he had assured 
himself upon the most important point, “you 
will excuse me if I offer to so experienced a 
swordsman as yourself, a word of advice.” 

“ Most kindly shall I receive anything from 
you,” was our hero’s frank reply; “for to you I 
owe much of what I already know ” 

“ Well, my advice is simply this. I think 
Calleja will surely commence to play about 
your head. I know him weil, and there is not a 
more confident man in the country. Watch his 
eye, and let his sword go where it will. When 
he looks you directly in the face, be assured that 
he is preparing to strike for your life. You can 
tell by the spark that burns there, if you watch 
him closely.” 

Francisco promised to observe all this, and 
shortly afterwards Don Juan Calleja appeared 
upon the ground. He was accompanied by an 
under officer, and they had both evidently left 
their horses in the wood, 

“Ha!” uttered Aldamar, while Calleja was 
yet at some distance, “I saw something move 
in the wood off there.’ And he pointed in a 
direction exactly opposite from that in which the 
colonel was coming. 

Our hero looked, but could see nothing. 

“Qnly imagination,” he said. 

“QO, no—I know better than that. It was 
most assuredly a human form which I saw 
there.” 

“Perhaps it may be some of the servants, 
who have come out to see the meeting,” sug- 
gested Francisco. 

“Perhaps it is,” replied Aldamar; but he 
Spoke in @ manner which seemed to signify that 
he was not exactly satisfied with his own admis- 
sion. However, he said nothing more upon the 
suject, for just then Calleja came up. 

The face of the dark colonel looked vengeful 
and malicious, and his eye was restless and fiery. 





He stopped and gazed about him a moment after 
he had arrived upon the spot, and then turning 
to the youthful antagonist, he said, in a bitter, 
sarcastic tone : 

“80 you’ve come out to show yourself?” 

“T have come out to fight!” calmly returned 
our hero. - 

“Ah! have you? Then we shall have rare 
sport ;” and as he spoke he drew his sword, and 
with one effort he plunged it into the earth up 
to the hilt. “I’ll wipe my blade!” he added, 
with a dark smile, as he drew it forth. 

“T’ll wash mine!” returned Francisco, at the 
same time drawing it. 

“Ha !—will you? Then the sooner you be- 
gin the better, for I can assure you that you have 
but a short time left in which to do it!’ 

“Wait one moment,” said Aldamar, and so 
saying he passed over and introduced himself to 
the colonel’s second. 

“Let them fight as they best can,” was the 
fellow’s reply to Aldamar’s query. ‘“ We will 
only see that there is no interference.” 

The lieutenant was satisfied with this; but he 
was somewhat puzzled to account for the fellow’s 
manner, for he appeared uneasy and excited, 
and more than once while he spoke, his eyes 
were furtively turned towards that quarter from 
whence he had come. 

“ Francisco,” whispered Aldamar, stepping 
quickly to the youth’s side, “look sharp, for 1 
fear there is foul play somewhere in the wind. 
I noticed that fellow’s eye wandering uneasily 
off towards the wood.” 

“What, towards the place where you saw a 
man ?”’ 

“‘ No—it was in the opposite direction. We 
may be surrounded. But fear not. I have a 
good sword and a stout arm. For God’s sake— 
for your country’s sake—for your own sake—for 
Tsabel’s sake, strike carefully and promptly. 
Watch that dark eye of his as you would a 
coiled serpent !” 

“ Are you ready ?” asked Calleja. 

“Yes,” was Francisco’s reply, and as he spoke 
he took his position, and raised his sword-point. 

“Then look out !” hissed Calleja. “ You have 
insulted me for the last time! We shall see now 
who will be left to smile upon the senorita Isabel!’ 

It was well, perhaps, for our hero that his an- 
tagonist spoke those last words, for they danced 
through his soul like the fire that tempers steel, 
and every nerve and muscle in his system was 
set like the sinews of the iron horse. 

“ Now come to the proof!’’ he said, as he look- 
ed his dark antagonist in the eye, and raised his 
sword. 

Calleja said no more, but advancing his wea- 
pon he made a feint at our hero’s breast. He 
seemed to play for a while, as though he would 
learn his antagonist’s mode of attack, but he 
gained nothing, for the youth was only following 
his movements. 

“You play carefully,” Calleja said, seeming 
to rest a moment from direct attack. 

But Francisco saw the quick flash of the col- 
onel’s eye, and it was well that he did, for on 
the same instant a lightning-like thrust was 
made at his breast, which he parried quickly and 
with ease. He now saw how useful had been 
the advice of his second, for without it he would 
not have mistrusted the blow he had just avert- 
ed. Calleja seemed much chagrined at the fail- 
ure of his trick, for it showed that he had much 
more to do than he had anticipated. 

Francisco Moreno began to feel more confi- 
dence in his own prowess than before. He 
grasped his sword with a firmer grip. Again 
he caught the demon fire of Calleja’s dark, deep 
eye, and a thrill of such strength as he had 
never before experienced pervaded his whole 
system. He parried another of those heavy 
strokes, and then, with all the might he could 
command, he brought his sword-point quickly 
across his antagonist’s eye. Calleja instinctively 
closed his lids and stepped back, and as he did 
so, he parried a feint which was made at his 
sword-arm. He struck a downward blow when 
he parried, for he had been frustrated by the 
glimmer of the glittering point that had swept 
across his eyes. Quick as lightning our hero 
raised his hand, and let his own point fall until 
his antagonist’s blade had slid from it, and then 
he raised it again. The movement was like a 
flash, and before Calleja could bring his sword 
up again, Francisco had driven his weapon 
through the base man’s body, and as he drew it 
forth he started back to avoid a descending 
blow. 

For some moments Juan Calleja fought on, 
but his eyes grew dim, and his strokes became 
wild. He made one last, desperate effort—one 
more curse escaped his lips—and then he sank 
down upon the greensward, and his blood ran 
forth in a dark, bubbling stream. 

**God be blessed !’’ ejaculated Aldamar, as 
he started forward and caught the young man’s 
hand. ‘‘ By my soul! you handled your weapon 
nobly.” 

The youth made no reply, but with a thought- 
ful look he gazed down upon the fallen man ; 
but he had gazed only a moment when he was 
startled by a sudden cry from his second. 

“ Ha!—see there !” exclaimed Aldamar. “ By 
Sajnt Juan, we are betrayed!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





YACHT FLEET OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The eleven principal yacht clubs of Great Bri- 
tain comprise 621 beautiful vessels, and employ 
some 4400 of the finest seamen in the world. 
These yachts possess an aggregate tonnage of 
29,250, and carry 1870 guns. The guns are 
principally of brass, from two to nine pounders. 
All the yachts are provided, also, with small 
arms of every description, and the crews, in 
most cas®s, are instructed in the use of them. 
The cost of the elegant amusement of yachting 
is of course enormous. ‘The intrinsic value of 
the vessels alone is three quarters of a million of 
pounds. The annual amount of wages paid to 
the seamen exceeds £120,000, and the amount 
of outlay in provisions, ‘clothing, and innumer- 
able luxuries, is almost beyond the reach of 
credibility. —N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 





+ 


When the idea of any pleasure strikes your 
imagination, make a just computation between 
the duration of the pleasure, and of the repent- 
ance that is sure to follow it.—Zpictetus. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE INVISIBLE MONITOR. 


~——eeeeeenn 
BY J. ALFORD. 


Behold, aloft, on rocky steep 

That frowns incumbent o’er the foaming deep! 
Behold, in sadness, yon bewildered form 

Looks on the flood, and shudders at the storm. 


Til-fated maiden! for alas, in vain 

Thy eager glances wander o’er the main; 

The savage billows, ’tis that urgent rave, 

Their white foam silvering yonder distant wave. 
*Tis not his sail! Thy loved one comes no more! 
He sleeps in death, on yonder distant shore. 

Go hence, for hark! the seabird shrieking, soars, 
The lurid atmosphere portentous lowers ; 

Night’s sullen spirit hovers in the gale; 

And o’er the waters draws the darksome veil. 
Disports thy hair, and chills thy throbbing breast! 
Then go, sweet mourner, hush thy griefs to rest. 


Though through this life is lost each fond delight, 
Though set thy early sun in dreary night— 

O, raise thy thoughts to yonder starry plain, 

For sighs and tears, alas, are now in vain. 


While on the gentle winds his fame shall rise, 
"Mid endless incense far beyond the skies— 
Where soars en joy’s white plume his spirit free, 
Bright angels choir him, while he waits for thee. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


PREPARED BY AN OFFICER OF THE SQUADRON. 


Now that the ports of Japan have been peace- 
ably opened to our commerce by the late diplo- 
matic arrangements between the two countries, 
an event of immense and manifest importance, 
a few words descriptive of the modus operandi 
may not be without interest to the general read- 
er. All will remember that at the commence- 
ment of the purpose of sending an armed em- 
bassy to treat with this peculiar people for com- 
mercial intercourse, it was generally believed 
that this could only be effected by the strong 
arm and at the cannon’s mouth, but the contrary 
has proved to be the case, as we shall show. 

After various, but trifling vicissitudes, we an- 
chored on the 12th of February, 1854, with the 
whole fieet, steamers and sailing vessels, in Yedo 
bay, where our first interview took place with 
the people, through their officials. We had re- 
turned according to agreement, and they expect- 
ed us. On the following day we were visited 
from the shore, and were informed that officers 
of proper rank would in a few days arrive from 
Yedo, to arrange matters to our entire satisfac- 
tion. They desired however, that we should re- 
tire still further from the capital, and anchor at 
Uraga; but this our commodore declined, both 
from pride and because the anchorage referred 
to, was far inferior, as it regarded safe moorings, 
to our present holding ground. 

The preliminary arrangements as to the for- 
mal meeting to take place between the emperor’s 
high officers and those of our squadron on 
shore, necessarily consumed not a little time, 
and it was not until the 25th of February that 
these matters were finally settled, and the meet- 
ing was to take place at Yokohama, ten miles 
from Yedo. Throughout these negotiations, 
the Japanese showed none of the captiousness 
and arrogance usually attributed to them, but as 
much forbearance and courtesy with the stran- 
gers as the most graceful of European diploma- 
tists exhibit towards each other. The arrange- 
ments for the interview were not completed 
till March 8th, and in the interval the festivities 
occurred between the subordinate Japanese offi- 
cers and the American officers. 

On the Ist of March, Captain Buchanan gave 
Yzaiman, the governor of Uraga, and nine of 
his suite, a dinner on board of his ship (the 
Susquehanna), the first foreign dinner, perhaps, 
ever given in Japan. They enjoyed themselves 
in perfect confidence, and relished our food and 
liquors with the taste of gourmands. They had 
never tasted turkey before, and asked permission 
to take portions of it and other things on shore 
to show to their friends, which they did, wrap- 
ping them up in paper, very much like Chinese 
paper, leaves of which constituted their pocket 
handkerchiefs. They intuitively accommodated 
themselves to our customs, especially that of 
emptying their glasses ; and used the knives and 
forks with nearly as much dexterity as persever- 
ance. They returned thanks for our toasts, and 
reciprocated them with more than the tact of an 
alderman; as for example, Captain Buchanan 
gave: “ May the kind feelings which so happily 
subsist between our Japanese friends and our- 
selves prevail throughout both countries.” Cov- 
ernor Yzaiman promptly replied, with thanks 
for the sentiment and assurances of its reciproci- 
ty, and hopes that the Americans and Japanese 
would soon be enabled to visit each other’s 
countries. Captain Adams proposed, “ The 
health of the emperor, and a long and happy 
reign.” Governor Yzaiman immediately replied 
that he appreciated the compliment to his em- 
peror; and filling all the glasses himself, drank 
the “Health of the President of the United 
States, and a happy administration.” Lieuten- 
ant Duer, with a few happy remarks, proposed 
“The health of Governor Yzaiman,’’ at which 
he blushed; but with admirable presence of 
mind, proposed the health of “ Commodore Per- 
ry, and all the officers of the squadron.” All 
this passed, of course, through the interpreters, 
and each toast was drank in our manner, with 
all the honors; the huzzas appeared to divert 
them very much, and they joined in them with 
great glee. 

Some of our people approached very near 
to the sacred city of Yedo, and our officers 
freely took soundings and drawings of the har- 
bor, the city and the fortifications. The city is 
in the form of a crescent, and stands on an 
extensive plain, with a magnificent background 
of mountains and wooded country ; but it seems 
to possess no striking public buildings, while the 
dwelling-houses are generally of one story, and 
therefore present nothing imposing in their ap- 
pearance, except their vast numbers and the 
space they occupy. ‘The population of the cap- 
ital has been greatly exaggerated, for although 
it is certainly great, the Japanese officers them- 








selves placed Yedo third among the cities of the 
world ; “ London,” they said, “being the first, 
and Paris the second.” Doing all things in or- 
der, the Japanese prepared with great celerity a 
hall for the interview, fifty feet long, forty wide, 
and twelve high. “It was surrounded with 
magnificent japonicas, some of them thirty feet 
in height and in fall bloom. Seats and tables, 
about two feet in height, covered with red cloth, 
extended the whole length of the apartment. 
The floor was covered with white mats, about 
three feet long by two wide ; and the place was 
heated by highly ornamented braziers placed on 
beautiful Japan stands. The pillars supporting 
the erection were ornamented with purple crape, 
and the walls were richly adorned with paintings 
of birds and flowers. The hall was situated 
about five hundred yards from the landing-place, 
and was commanded by the ships, which lay 
with their broadsides to it.” From the shore to 
the hall a screen was erected, so as to exclude 
the Japanese public from all view of the pro- 
ceedings ; but before landing, Commodore Per- 
ry, with good tact, we think, requested that the 
screen be removed ; and the deference shown to 
him induced the Japanese authorities to comply 
with his request. 

It was on the 8th of March, that twenty-nine 
boats of the squadron, manned with armed sea- 
men, conveyed the marines on shore; and about 
noon, Commodore Perry, accompanied by his 
suite, landed under a salute of seventeen guns 
from the Macedonian, the men in the boats 
standing up and the officers on shore being un- 
covered. The procession then moved forward, 
the band playing “ Hail Columbia,” and the 
“ President’s March.” On entering the hall, the 
commodore was received by four commissioners 
appointed for the purpose. They were—first, 
Hayashi, with the title of Doigaku no Kama, or 
Prince Councillor ; second, Ido, Prince of Tsus- 
sima (the group of islands lying between Corea 
and Japan); third, Idzuma, Prince of Mimaas- 
ki (a principality lying west of Miaco) ; fourth, 
Udono, second assistant of the Board of Reve- 
nue. The party being seated, the flag of Japan 
was run up on board of the Powhatan, and sa- 
luted with twenty-one guns from the launches, 
after which another salute of seventeen guns 
was given to the Japanese High Commissioner, 
who through his interpreter presented his com- 
pliments and welcome to the commodore and 
his officers, and particularly inquired about the 
health of the former. At a sign given, the ser- 
vants in attendance brought in lacquered stands 
with tea and saki, sweetmeats and other con- 
serves, and placed one beside each officer. 

After a pleasant but peculiar repast, the com- 
modore and staff were conducted by the Japan- 
ese authorities to another apartment for the 
prosecution of the business of the occasion. The 
interview lasted three hours, and, as to the prin- 
cipal matter, was highly satisfactory. A very 
favorable answer was given to the president’s 
letter. A draft treaty, in English, Dutch, Chi- 
nese and Japanese, was put into the hands of the 
Japanese commissioners, who said that it would 
receive due consideration ; but the old emperor 
had died since Commodore Perry was there last 
year, and his successor was a young man who 
would require to consult his council before com- 
ing to a determination ; and the commodore was 
reminded that the Japanese did not act with the 
same rapidity that the Americans did. That 
the preliminaries of a treaty would be settled 
during the present visit, was, however, more 
than probable. Its leading provisions will be 
the opening of three or more of the ports of 
Japan to the commerce of the United States, 
and securing supplies of coal for the steamers of 
our country. In other respects, the treaty, con- 
cluded or proposed, is understood to be nearly a 
counterpart to that with China, except, it is said, 
that the Japanese objected to a clause admitting 
all other countries to the same privileges as 
America. The whole affair has proved a most 
successful and important piece of diplomacy. 





ANECDOTE OF ALBONI. 


The character of Alboni is a compound of 
winning frankness and strange caprice. She has 
often been compared to a German student, hav- 
ing all the sang froid and courage usually attrib- 
uted to that class. An amusing incident occur- 
red during her stay at Trieste. Having heard 
on the day of her arrival that a cabal against 
her was being organized, she wended her way to 
the estaminet, and mingled among the conspira- 
tors—her short locks, full figure and degage air, 
rendering it difficult to divine her sex. “i ama 
stranger,” said Alboni, addressing herself to the 
Brutus of the cabal, “‘ but if there’s fun on hand, 
count on me.” ‘“ Agreed,” was the reply; “we 
are preparing to hiss down acantatrice this even- 
ing.” ‘* What has she done—anything wicked ?” 
™ We know nothing about her, except that she 
comes from Rome, and we wish to have no sing- 
ers here of whose reputation we are not the cre- 
ators.” ‘That appears to me fair enough. 
Now as to the part I am to take in the affair *” 
“Take this whistle; each of us carries a similar 
one. Ata signal which will be given after the 
air of ‘ Rosina,’ in the ‘ Barber of Seville,’ you 
have but to add to the tempest which will be 
raised.” ‘1 comprehend,” said Alboni, and 
faithful to her disguise, she received from the 
hand of her dupe a pretty black whistle attached 
toa red ribbon. That night the theatre bent 
under the weight of spectators. At the rising of 
the curtain, ‘‘ Almaviva” and “ Figaro,” two 
favorites, were listened to with attention; but 
when “ Rosina” appeared in the scene in which 
she addressed the zealous tutor, a half-dozen 
whistles sounded their shrill notes through the 
house, unmindfal of the signal to be given by 
the leaders of the cabal. Alboni advanced to 
the foot lights, and displayed the whistle sus- 
pended round her neck. ‘Gentlemen,’ said 
she, with a smile, “we must not hiss me, bat 
the cavatina; you have commenced too soon.” 
There was a moment of silence ; then thunders 
of applause rang through the house. The can- 
tatrice was that night recalled eleven times 
amidst showers of bouquets. ‘I had no idea 
that you was aware of this cabal!” said the di- 
rector after the performance, as he kissed her 
hand. ‘ My dear impressario,” replied she, “ it 
is here as in politics—you must conduct the 
movement, or be swept away.”’—Court Journal. 





ARABIAN CHARACTER, 

Arabs cultivate the feelings, and are a nation 
of bandits; they are exceedingly generous, and 
exceedingly hospitable, and exceedingly unjust ; 
they utter the noblest sentiments, and steal the 
saddle from under you; they talk of the mag- 
nanimity of the Bedouin, and they cut your 
throat.—Bulwer’s Miscellanies. 





THE QUEEN OF THE ANTILLES, 


From Ballou’s History of Cuba, just published 
by Phillips, Sampson & Co., ot this city, we 
make the following extract : 


“ Cuba became the head-quarters of the § 
“ aang = —= forming the point of 
eparture for those expeditions which 
though inconsiderable vekatere, 
miduble in the 
arms, discipline, courage, ferocity, fanaticism 
and avarice, of their followers, thes they were 
amply adequate to carry out the vast schemes 
of conquest for which they were designed. It 
was hence that Cortez marched to the conquest 
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mythology, and the capital of the Mexican 
pire presented a and fascinating 
cle to the eyes of The rocky am 
theatre in the midst of which it was built 
remains unchanged, but the vast lake which sur- 
rounded it, traversed by causeways, and covered 
with floating gardens, laden with flowers and 
perfume, is gone. The star of the Aztec dynas- 
ty set in blood. In vain did the inhabitants of 
the conquered city, roused to madness by 
cruelty and extortion of the victors, expel them 
from their midst. refused to flee 
than the shore; the light of his burnin 
rekindled the desperate valor of his 
and Mexico fell, as a few years after did Peru 
under the perfidy and sword of Pizarro, thus 


com the scheme of mest, and 
a hp 
of any power in Christendom. 

“‘ Of the agents in this vast scheme of territo- 
rial aggrandizement, we see Cortez dying in ob- 
scurity, and Pizarro assassinated in Ris ‘ 
while retributive justice has overtaken the mon- 
archy at whose behests the richest portions of 
the western continent were violently wrested 
from their native possessors. If ‘the wild and 
warlike, the indolent and the semi-civilized, the 
bloody Aztec, the inoffensive Peruvian, the fierce 
Araucanian, ali fared alike’ at the hands of 
Spain, it must be confessed that their wrongs 
have been signally avenged. ‘The horrid atroc- 
ities practised at home and abroad,’ says Edward 
Everett, ‘not only in the Netherlands, but in 
every city of the northern country, cried to 
Heaven for vengeance upon Spain; nor could 
she escape it. She intrenched herself behind 
the eternal Cordilleras ; she took to herself the 
wings of the morning, and dwelt in the utter- 
most parts of the sea; but even there the arm 
of retribution laid hold of her, and the wrongs 
of both hemispheres were avenged by her degen- 
eracy and fall.’ 

“So rapid a fall is almost without a parallel 
in the history of the world. Less than three 
centuries from the time when she stood without 
a rival in the extent and wealth of her colonial 
possessions, she beheld herself stripped, one by 
one, of the rich, exotic jewels of her crown. 
Her vice-regal coronet was torn from her grasp. 
Mexico revolted ; the South American provinces 
threw off the yoke; and now, though she still 
clutches with febrile grasp the brightest gem of 
her transatlantic possessions, the island of Cuba, 
yet, itis evident that she cannot long retain its 
ownership. The ‘ever-faithful’ island has ex- 
hibited unmistakable symptoms of infidelity, its 
demonstrations of loyalty being confined to the 
government officials and the hireling soldiery. 
The time will surely come when the last act of 
the great drama of historical retribution will be 
consummated, and when, in spite of the threat- 
ening batteries of the Moro and the Panta, and 
the bayonets of Spanish legions, siempre fiel will 
no longer be the motto of ‘THe QUEEN OF THB 
ANTILLES.” 
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DATES AND THEIR USE, 


Among the Arabs of the desert, dates form 
the principal article of food and commerce, It is 
chiefly by the sale of dates to the wandering 
tribes of the sands, that the inhabitants of the 
oases procure for themselves wheat, barley, cloth 
ond cattle; and, in former years, slaves were 
given in exchange for two or three hundred 
weight of dates. In most of the Arab dwell- 
ings one or more large jars are distributed 
around the house, into which all loose dates are 
indiscriminately thrown. <A species of date 
honey collects in the bottom of these jars, and is 
drawn off by means of a tap, tobe used by the 
good housewife in cooking and for other purpos- 
es. Bat this is not the only liquor obtained 
from the date tree. The natives procure from it 
a juice called /agmi, which, when fermented, is as 
intoxicating in its nature as wine. The juice is 
obtained in the same manner by which we secure 
our maple syrup. When drank immediately the 
liquor tastes like rich milk, but in the course of 
twenty-four hours fermentation takes place, and 
imparts to it the —_— flavor and effects of 
champagne. ‘This /agmi may be found in every 
house, and the faithful justify their use of it by 
saying, ‘“‘ Lagmi is not wine, and the prophet’s 
prohibition refers to wine.” —Boston p Bw 3 





Aim at virtue and moral excellence. This is 
the first, the indispensable qualification of a good 
citizen. It imparts life and strength and beauty, 
not only to individual character, but toall the 
institutions and interests of society. — Hawes. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WILDWOOD FLOWERS. 





BY MRS. RK. T. ELDREDGE. 


© come with me to yon green bower, 
I'll cull for you some fragrant flower; 
We'll sit beneath the spreading trees, 
And breathe the sweetly scented breeze ; 
No worldly thought of grief, or care, 
Can mar our blissful musings there. 


Let others cull the beauteous rose— 

The loveliest, sweetest flower that grows; 
I love the flower that blooms unseen 
Within its bed of verdant green ; 

The soft, mild zephyrs round it sigh, 
Unsought, unpraised, it blooms to die! 


One flower that blooms on desert land, 
Nurtured by God’s almighty hand, 

Is dearer than the loveliest flower 

That ever graced a garden bower; 

In woodland path I love to stray, 

And muse the light-winged hours away. 


Tl cull the pale blue violet, 

With morning dew all moist and wet; 
The loveliest flower that blooms on earth, 
Sweet emblem of retiring worth; 

And every maiden ought to shrine 

That humble floweret in her mind. 


Dear, wildwood flowers, how bright they seem, 
When blooming near a crysta] stream ; 

On mossy bank where tall trees grow, 
Shading the waters here below, 

They point the thoughts beyond the tomb, 
Where fadeless flowers in beauty bloom! 


O come with me to yon green grove, 
We'll talk of friendship, peace and love; 
T’ll twine a garland fresh and fair, 

And wreathe it in thy flowing hair; 
And in return, thou’lt smile on me, 
’Tis all I crave—a smile from thee. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE FORGED NOTE. 


BY H. W. LORING. 


Tue first recollections of Jules Armand were 
of the aristocratic splendors of a princely man- 
sion in the Faubourg St. Germain at Paris. 
His infant footsteps strayed over the tesselated 
flooring of the broad corridors and sumptuous 
saloons of the Hotel de Longueville, which dated 
from the days of Louis Quartorze. His earliest 
playmate was the infant daughter of the duke, 
a being as lovely as any of Raphael’s heaven- 
inspired and pictured dreams. The duke as 
often took him on his knee, as fondly caressed 
him as he did his daughter. But as he advanc- 
ed in life, he learned that he had no right to ad- 
dress Julie as a sister, or De Longueville as a 
father. 

Who he was or whence he sprung was a mys- 
tery. Sad looks and mournful silence only an- 
swered him when he questioned his protector of 
his pareuts. He was told they were no more, 
and that that ought to suffice ‘him. So long as 
he remained a constant and favored inmate of 
the princely house, it did suffice him; but when 
his exterior education commenced, when he 
mingled with other boys at school, when he 
found that even such of his companions as were 
orphans spoke of their departed parents, and had 
family connections to see and speak about, while 
he was a nameless child, the peculiarity of his 
position weighed upon him painfully. But if it 
had an unpleasant, it had also an advantageous 
effect ; it stimulated him to labor and distinguish 
himself, and create an individuality which should 
require no foreign help to give it aseat. At 
school and college he bore away all the prizes, 
and so well pleased was the duke with the good 
use which his protege made of the advantages 
his liberality afforded him, that when he had 
graduated from the university of Paris, and 
while he was pursuing his legal studies, he ap- 
pointed him his private secretary, and treated 
him with redoubled kindness. 

The progress of young Armand afforded a 
marked contrast to that of the Count Alfred de 
Beaumont, a youth of the same age, and nephew 
of the duke, who, in spite of his aristocratic 
name and pretensions, lagged low in his classes, 
and barely escaped disgrace at his examinutions, 
though he had a private tutor to superintend his 
studies, 

While Armand was thus winning name and 
reputation, Julie de Longueville, the duke’s 
daughter, was more than redeeming the prom- 
ise of her childhood in beauty and attractiveness. 
Thrown again together, the souvenirs of child- 
hood refreshed, a sympathy of tastes drawing 
them towards each other, a mutual attachment 
would certainly have resulted, had not dispar- 
ity of birth drawn deep the lines which parted 
them. How could a man of nameless origin 
raise his eyes to the child of one of the proudest 
nobles in France? How could she, taught that no- 
bility only could mate with nobility, bend her eyes 
on the poor secretary of her father? Yet Ive, 
from the oldest time, has broken through sterner 
barriers. But whatever passed within those two 
young hearts none might know. Their lips 
were sealed ; the training of a highly artificial 
life controlled their very glances, and kind and 
cordial as was their intercourse, no mutual love- 
light flashed its electric rays from heart to heart. 
Armand completed his studies—resigned his 
secretaryship, took lodgings in a business quar- 
ter of the city, and successfully commenced his 
career as an advocate. 

If indeed he had loved, he had voluntarily fore- 
gone the opportunity of pressing his suit, and 

that love, the theme of a woman’s, the episode of 
& man’s life, would only be to him in the future 
like a strain of sweet music, the evanescent per- 
fume of a flower, the brief golden glow of a 
twilight cloud. And Julie, when she parted 
from Armand, did not feel her hand tremble in 
his, nor her voice falter as she added her entrea- 
ties to that of her father, that he would visit 
them often. The young advocate did not em- 
brace the general but cordial invitation thus ex- 
tended. Perhaps his studies and his profession 
engrossed him—perhaps he felt that his place 
was not in those lordly halls where the proud 
noblesse who nightly filled it coldly endured 
him out of respect to his patron, but never offer- 
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ed to throw open their saloons tohim. Perhaps 
Armand was as proud of his talents as they of 
their birth, and despised their narrow prejudices 
as much as they his want of lineage. The man 
who owes everything to himself is often as sternly 
haughty in his self-esteem as the aristocrat of 
egotism. 

Possessed of an immense fortune, the duke, in 


arranging the future of his daughter, looked not | 


to any pecuniary consideration, and only de- 
sired to see her married to a man of her own 
rank and station—of “ her world ” as the phrase 
goes. No one seemed so suitable for his pur- 
pose as his nephew, Count Alfred de Beaumont, 
before alluded to. The young man professed 
an ardent attachment to his cousin, and she, ig- 
norant that he was secretly a dissipated gambler, 
made no objection to one of those marriages 
which, in France, particularly in high life, are 
always arranged by the parents. It was there- 
fore agreed, that on the occasion of a grand ball 
at the hotel, when all the family and friends 
were assembled, the marriage contract should 
be signed by the parties as a preliminary to the 
solemnization of the nuptials. 

On the evening of that day, young Alfred de 
Beaumont was admiring his elegant figure in a 
Versailles mirror that hung in the large ante- 
chamber, out of which the ball-room opened, 
when the servant announced that an old college 
friend of his, Mr. Belfont, just returned from 
the East, desired to speak with him. The 
count eagerly ordered him to be ushered in, and 
was advancing to meet his old comrade, when, 
at the aspect of a sinister and vulgar-looking, 
but fashionably attired man, he started back, 
with a muttered oath. 

“How comes it, Mr. Sternhold,” said he, 
‘that you have presumed to assume a name 
that does not belong to you?” 

“How comes it, my dear fellow,” replied 
Sternhold, with easy nonchalance, “ that I, who 
have ever been your best friend, can never see 
you fora moment? My patience was worn out, 
and so I adopted an i t stratagem. Idon’t 
intend to leave you in a hurry. I never was at 
a ball in the faubourg, and you must give me 
an opportunity of seeing this affair out. You 
must present me to some of your adorable mar- 
chionesses—I sha’n’t discredit your endorse- 
ment.” ’ 

“It was an outrage to present yourself here 
under a false name,” said Alfred, emphatically. 

“ What is it, then,” said the stranger, sternly, 
“to sign a name that does not belong to you at 
the bottom of a promissory note ?” 

“J—I do not understand you, sir,” stammer- 
ed the count. 

‘*T will refresh your recollection,” replied the 
other, coolly. “I will relate a little story, sir. 
One of my characters shall be a note-shaver—a 
money-lender, street-broker, usurer, if you like, 
dealing with the needy young nobles of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain—a sharp hand at a bargain, 
but always keeping within the pale of the law— 
the other, a titled gentleman, but a desperate 
gambler, loaded with debt, and harassed by 
creditors. Now mark me—this young roue one 
day brings the usurer a note of hand for fifty 
thousand francs, signed by one of the best names 
in the city. Though the broker knows very well 
the signature to be false, yet he discounts the 
note and keeps it as a precious talisman by 
means of which he will coin money out of the 
noble forger. Shall I tell you the name of the 
criminal ¢” 

“ Hold,” cried Alfred, closing the door of the 
ball-room, and trembling likea leaf. ‘ What do 
you want of me?” 

“I will tell you,” said the broker, coolly. 
“Thanks to my fifty thousand francs, your 
creditors have been quieted by partial payments 
and trouble you no longer—for the present at 
least. You are about to come into possession, 
through your marriage with the duke’s daughter, 
of a large property which she inherits in her own 
right, with the certainty of untold wealth on the 
demise of her father.” 

“ Granted,” said Alfred, in a low tone. 

“ Well, count,” continued the broker, taking 
out a pocket-book, “in exchange for the forged 
note for fifty thousand francs, 1 hold here—give 
me one in your name for three hundred thousand. 
Your honor is at least worth the difference.” 

Saying this, the broker coolly returned the 
book to his breast-pocket. The count sprang 
towards him, and said in a low, menacing tone, 
“Do you reflect that we are alone—that I am 
desperate *” 

“ Hold,” said the broker, drawing out a poig- 
nard from the same pocket. “ The forged note 
is guarded by cold steel.” 

* T consent to the terms,” said the count. 

“Remember,” said the broker, as he put his 
arm within that of the count, and moved into the 
next apartment—“ if you hesitate, I will betray 
you to the world and to justice.” 

Another scene yet more startling, if possible, 
to the proprieties of the aristocratic hotel, was 
destined to take place in the same room and on 
the same evening. Armand and Julie met. 
The despair of the former wrung from the latter 
an avowal of her love so long concealed—but 
who’ shall paint the astonishment, the fury of the 
duke, when he discovered his late secretary at 
the feet of his daughter—the promised bride of 
another! He loaded him with opprobrious 
epithets. 

“ What am I,” exclaimed the young man at 
last, ‘‘ that you should treat me thus ?” 

“ Who are you?” cried the duke. 

*« Yes, tell me the entire trath,” cried Armand. 

“No, no,” cried the duke—“ the words would 
no sooner be uttered than you would give your 
heart’s blood to recall them.” 

“ Speak out, I conjure you!” cried Armand. 

“ Know then,” said the duke, “ wretched and 
presumptuous young man, that your father was 
Francis Marvale, a plebeian of the dregs of the 
people. Yet a noble lady, whose name I will 
not divulge, fled to his arms and was united to 
him. She did not long survive the disgrace. 
Your father sank to the lowest depths of desti- 
tution, and, impelled by want, one night assassi- 
nated a man whom he had lured into a den of 
infamy—committed murder, mark me, and ex- 





| piated his crime upon the scaffold.” 





Armand staggered back as this awful revela- 
tion rang through his ears. He clasped his 
hands upon his forehead—his head sank upon 
his bosom. For a long time he was speechless, 
and when again he broke silence, his voice was 
tremulous and faint. 

“Pardon me, my lord,” said he, “ and you too, 
Julie—forgive my audacity—my madness.” 

“Tell me!” cried the duke, “ if the daughter 
of De Longueville can marry the son of Fran- 
cis Marvale ?” 

Armand was silent, but Julie advanced to her 
father. Her eyes were bright with enthusiasm, 
her cheek was pale, but her air was undaunted. 

“ Father,” she cried, “even if you were to 
curse me for it, I should raise my voice for Ar- 
mand. If a crime has been committed, has not 
its author borne it to the grave with him? If 
innocent blood has been shed, has it been be- 
queathed as a legacy of shame to the innocent 
survivor? The unjust voice of the world may 
brand Armand as infumous—I will avenge its 
injustice by my tenderness and devotion. Dear 
Armand,” she added, taking a ring from her fin- 
ger, and presenting it to her lover, “here is my 
betrothal ring—take it—wear it—’tis a gift 
from my heart to thine !” 

“Wretched girl!’ cried the duke, springing 
towards her; and transported beyond all bounds 
by his fury, he raised his hand to strike her. 

Armand caught his arm. The duke’s fury 
changed its object. 

“Right!” he exclaimed, “ you have the in- 
stinct of the bravo. It is in your blood. Kill 
me, as your father murdered Eugene Mirecourt, 
the silk mercer.” 

Armand recoiled in horror. 
many feet was heard approaching. 

“ Begone !” cried the duke to Armand. 

“Julie!” cried the young man, “Adieu! we 
shall meet again—I will not renounce your love.” 

“Tt is yours till death,” said the poor girl, as 
she sank fainting on the floor. 

Armand fled. The noble guests crowded 
around the daughter’of their host, and inquiring 
looks were bent upon the duke. 

“Tt is nothing,” said he, calmly. 
maid attend to her. The heat of the room has 
overcome her. She will revive presently. Let 
us return to the ball-room, gentlemen and ladies. 
Julie will rejoin you there.” 


The noise of 


“ Let her 





Days have passed since the grand ball at the 
Hotel de Longueville. Its vaulted halls are 
now as silent and deserted as they were then 
noisy and populous. The servants steal about 
carefully and quietly. The passing carriages 
make no noise without—for straw is piled knee 
deep upon the street. Julie, the daughter of the 
house, lies within her room in a critical situa- 
tion. In the hall without, sits the duke, mourn- 
ful, anxious. Farther off, unobserved by his no- 
ble relative, Alfred de Beaumont stands, watch- 
ful, anxious and alert. The door of the sick 
room opens softly, and a gentleman in black 
comes forth. He looks grave. It is Dr. Mor- 
nand, the physician. 

“ Well, doctor,” cried the duke,” has Heaven 
heard the prayers of an agonized father? Is 
there any hope for my child? Alas, your eyes 
are filled with tears.” 

“My lord,” replied the doctor, “ the opinions 
of the physicians I summoned to consult with 
me, agree with mine. The malady under which 
your daughter is suffering, has its source in the 
affections, and our skill is all of no avail. Your 
daughter is dying because she has made up her 
mind to die.” 

“Cruel child!’ cried the duke. 

“Yet more cruel father,” said the doctor, 
firmly. ‘“ You alone can save her, and you 
will not.” 

“But the world !” 

‘* What is the world and its opinions in pres- 
ence of a yawning tomb? To-morrow—nay, in 
a few hours, perhaps, you will repent of your 
obstinacy, for you will have killed your daugh- 
ter.” The physician has spoken—the friend 
trembles and hopes.” 

A dead silence followed these solemn words. 
The duke appeared a prey to the most vehement 
agitation. De Beaumont no less agitated, 
watched every expression of his countenance. 

Doctor Mornand took the duke’s hand gently, 
and leading him to the door of his daughter’s 
room, opened it softly, and bade him look with- 
in. The duke did so, and then pressing the 
hand of the physician, said : 

“ She shall live.” 

The good doctor returned the pressure of the 
noble’s hand, and withdrew into the sick cham- 
ber, closing the door behind him. 

Siuing down at a table, the duke then wrote 
a hurried line, and then rang a bell, A servant 
appeared. 

“A horse to the cabriolet,” said the duke, in 
the brief words of command. “ This to Mr. Ar- 
mand, the advocate. You know his place of 
business—bring him back with you. Despatch !’” 

The servant bowed and retired. 

“ What am I to think?” cried De Beaumont. 
“Julie, the wife of Armand! Uncle, uncle, re- 
member your promises to me. She is my af- 
fianced bride.” 

“Would yon see her perish ?”’ cried the duke. 

“But what is to become of me?” cried the 
young man. 

“ Enough !” said the duke, severely. “ You 
have either lost your reason or you have no 
soul. What! when I—one of the proudest no- 
bles of France, 1 who blush and shudder at the 
idea of an ignoble alliance—when I, in despair, 
adopt the only remedy afforded me—do you 
counsel me to destroy my child? You should 
have interceded to save her, instead of seeking 
to precipitate her fate. Go, sir, I shudder at the 
mere perception of your motives.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the count, 
anxiously. 

“I mean, sir,” retorted the duke, “ that I have 
watched you ever since Julie, silently consuming 
her tears, has been uncomplainingly sinking hour 
by hour to her grave. I have seen you cold, 
tearless and unmoved. You never loved her.” 

“Can you think it, my lord?’ 

“Silence, sir!” cried the duke. “If you 
would not make me your enemy, resign yourself 





to a sacrifice which has become inevitable.” 

The duke passed into the sick room, leaving 
the count overwhelmed with terror and dismay. 
He was soon joined by the broker, who stole 
forward with cat-like steps. 

“ Have you overheard?’ asked the count, 
starting. 

“ Every word,” replied the broker, sitting down 
to the table, placing a sheet of paper before him, 
and beginning to write. 

“What are you doing?” cried the count, 
approaching. 

“ Writing just one line to his lordship, re- 
questing the favor of an interview.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“You can guess, my dear friend,” replied the 
broker. 

“ This is too much!” cried the count. “ Come 
with me! Your life or mine !”’ 

“A duel!” exclaimed Sternhold, with a slight 
smile. ‘My dear fellow—whether the debtor 
killed the creditor, or the creditor the debtor, it 
would be a losing speculation.” 

“Scoundrel!” replied the count, springing to- 
wards him. 

“Remember,” said the broker, grasping the 
bell-rope—“ that we are not alone—the slightest 
noise—” 

“Stop, stop, I conjure you,” cried the count. 

“ Marry or inherit,” said the broker, with deep 
emphasis. “If Armand marries, you will lose 
both the dowry and the inheritance. What can 
Ido but apply to your uncle ?” 

The count started. The door of the sick 
room opened and a nurse came out. She en- 
joined silence as she passed through the hall, 
saying that the news of her approaching happi- 
ness had excited the patient very much, and that 
she was going for a restorative. The count ap- 
peared plunged in thought—when the nurse re- 
turned with a cup, he seized it from her hand, 
and secretly taking a phial from his bosom, 
rushed into the sick room. A moment after- 
wards Armand appeared with a paper in his 
hand. The duke hastened to meet him. 

“Pause one moment,” said he. “ You cannot 
see Julie, yet. She was about taking a potion 
the doctor had ordered her, when she heard of 
your arrival, and was seized with a momentary 
delirium, refusing the dicine and struggling 
with her women. But the dangerous crisis has 
passed.” 

“Heaven be praised!” cried Armand. “I, 
too, have news toimpart. A criminal just found 
guilty of assassination, has confessed, before the 
court, that it was he, and not my wretched fath- 
er, who, twenty-four years ago, murdered Eu- 
gene Mirecourt, the silk-mercer. Whatever my 
father was, his memory stands purged of the 
crime of murder !” 

“‘ Heaven be praised !” cried the duke, fervent- 
ly. ‘And now, Armand, I may confess what I 
before withheld, that your mother was my sister. 
It was a family secret that I meant to carry to 
the grave with me.” 


At this moment, Julie, pale and excited, a 
shawl thrown over her shoulders, rushed into the 
hall and sank in the arms of Armand. She was 
followed by her physician and attendants, and 
by the Count de Beaumont. 

“Take her,” cried the latter, wildly. ‘ She 
is lost to me, forever. ‘“I saw her father offer 
the fatal beverage my hand had drugged, and 
then a mist of blood passed before my eyes! 
Villain !” he added, turning fiercely on the brok- 
er, “you told me to effect my marriage, or be- 
come the heir !’” 

“Heaven has saved my child!” exclaimed 
the duke. 

“Teil no one that the baffled murderer is a 
forger also,” continued the count, in the same 
wild, hurried way. 

“A forger !” cried the duke. 

“Jew!” vociferated the count, seizing the 
broker by the throat, “you shall have your three 
handred thousand francs !’’ 

“‘ Only fifty thousand !” said the broker, free- 
ing himself and stepping back. “The debt is 
cancelled—” and taking the forged note from his 
pocket, he tore it into fragments. 

““Warm her hands, Armand,” cried the count, 
yet crazed with excitement. “ Revive her, if 
youcan. “ Ha, ha! you asked for a bride—my 
hatred has given you a corpse.” 

“Wretched boy !”’ cried the duke. 

De Beaumont continued to gaze wildly around 
him. “Is this a dream?” he cried. ‘No, no, 
she is there still—dying—poisoned by my hand. 
Iam a forger and assassin. Death, death!” 

He rushed into the next room and closed the 
door behind him. The servants, by the order 
of the duke, attempted to break down the door, 
when the report of a pistol was heard. 

“ Hark!” cried the doctor—‘‘ he has rescued 
his name from the shame of the scaffold !” 

One month afterward, the nuptials of Ar- 
mand and Julie—the latter fally restored to health, 
were celebrated, without ostentation or parade, 
in the Hotel de Longueville. 





A TAME WHALE, 


An eastern traveller in a newly published 
work, entitled ‘“‘Notes of Travel,” relaves the 
following singular fact, which came under his 
observation at Muscat : 

No visitor to the harbor is better welcomed by 
the natives than “ Mascat-Tom.” This name 
has been given by sailors to a male finback 
whale which has made an habitual practice for 
over forty years to enter, feed and frolic about 
the cove several hours in each day, always leav- 
ing before night. Sometimes a smaller member 
ot his tribe, supposed to be a female, accompa- 
nies him. His length may not be less than sey- 
enty feet, and that of his companion fifty feet. 
Since his arrival signalizes the departure of the 
sharks which iufest the waters of the harbor to 
the prevention of sea-beathing by the nativ®s, the 
Most strenuous caution is observed not to inter- 
fere with his pursuits and diversions. He shows 
no fear of such vessels as trespass upon his 
watery field. One day as he came rolling leis- 
urely and jollily along-side of a vessel at anchor 
in the harbor, and on board of which I was, one 
of the crew threw with considerable impetus a 
stick of wood into his open mouth as he raised 
his head out of water. This breach of the good 
treatment which he had been wont to receive did 
not draw any signs of displeasure from his whale- 
ship, although more than one malediction was 
bestowed upon the imprudent tar by exasperated 
natives who had observed his censurable conduct. 
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THE MAJOR’S HORSES. 
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Don’r you want to buy a horse, major?” 
asked Sam Snafile, a well known jockey of Flat- 
lands, as he reined up his hammer-headed sad- 
dle nag beside Major Blank, of the artillery on 
the parade ground near Fort Hamilton (L. L., 
N. Y.) 

“You know I’m always ready for a horse- 
trade, Sam,” answered the major. “ But what 
have you got now ?” 

“This here dientical critter I’m on, major. 
Ah! ’tis a good ’un and no mistake. A rusty 
customer to look at, but a tearer to go. There 
aint a better bit of hossflesh ’twixt here and the 
capes of Virginny. In one hundred rods he’ll 
take the rag off linked lightning. But it’s the 
bottom I look at, major. Tle’ll go a ten mile 
lick all day. He aint in no condition now—nev- 
er gets no grain—only a leetle oat straw and a 
look at the grass out of the barn winder. He’d 
make a capital mount for a Light Artillery offi- 
cer. I’m hard up jest now—so give me a hun- 
dred and fifty and I’ll leave him in your stable.” 

“Pshaw!” said the major, “I wouldn’t have 
him as a gift—a poor, miserable, thin-fleshed, 
hammer-headed, yew-necked and spavined con- 
cern! Eighteen years old at least. As for his 
go—it’s all bosh !” 

“So you wont have him at no price ?”’ 

“ Of course not. Ah, Sam! to-morrow I’ll 
show youa team. Vermont Morgans—black as 
the ace of spades—dead match—fifteen miles an 
hour before a heavy carriage—spinners in a bug- 
gy. I shall drive ’em up from Brooklyn in my 
light wagon to-morrow.” 

“ T’ll bet you can’t touch me with a forty-foot 
pole, major. Fifty to fifty—when and where 
you please.” 

“TI don’t want to rob you, Sam,” said the 
major, contemptuously. 

“ Step into Church’s and put up your money,” 
said Sam. ‘What time do you start from 
Brooklyn ?” 

“ Twelve precisely.” 

“TI shall be at Sam Carman’s then,” said 
Sam. “ We’ll take it easy up Fulton Street— 
and let out from the toll-gate to New Utrecht— 
I call it a strong seven miles.” 

“ Done!” said the major—and the money was 
put up at Church’s. 

The next day, Sam, mounted on his sorry 
nag, was shambling along beside the major’s 
elegant wagon drawn by his thousand doliar 
span, through the press of market-wagons, Pat- 
chogue, Babylon and Islip stages pouring down 
Fulton Street. As they neared the toll-gate, 
Sam sung out: 

“ Drive ahead, major, I don’t want to be too 
hard on you.” 

The major drove through, and just brushed 
his ponies’ flanks with his “carver.” They 
sprang forward like scared deer. Sam gave 
them a hundred rods, and then sailed past the 
major on a pull. 

The carver whistled through the air and came 
down upon the blacks. 

Don’t spile ’em major,” said Sam, turning 
in his saddie. ‘“ They’re pooty as picturs, but 
they’re only made to look at. My old frame 
is wuth a darned sight more than both your 
hoss-picturs. Dick, you’modhaun! Good-by, 
major.” 

Major Blank lost his temper and plied his 
braid. His horses broke up badly, and he lost 
time in setting them square on their feet. Mean- 
while Sam swam away with the most provoking 
ease. He was a capital horseman, and rode ten 
pounds lighter than he weighed. The destroyer 
of battalions cursed his luck as he saw his com- 
petitor rise Flatbush hill. He was instantly 
“hull down,” and then disappeared beyond the 
summit. On thundered the major, his horses 
being now warmed to their work and no longer 
breaking from the lash. Over the hill dashed 
Major Blank. As he rattled down the long de- 
scent, he saw Sam seated on the stoop of an 
ale house, refreshing himself with alternate pulls 
at a pewter pot and a tobacco pipe; a darkey 
was sponging his horse’s mouth. The major no- 
ticed that the animal breathed regularly and 
seemed quite cool, while his ponies were white 
with foam. He passed rapidly along, not deign- 
ing to recognize Sam’s familiar nod, and crowd- 
ed his ponies into Flatbush village. He had 
just turned past the Dutch Reformed Church into 
the New Utrecht road, when Sam whizzed past 
him like an arrow from an Indian bow-string 
and in ten minutes was again lost to sight. On, 
on, went the despairing major. He reached the 
New Utrecht church, where the road turns at a 
right angle, drove on through the village, up the 
hill, through the wood, through the States’ lane, 
and finally pulled up at Church’s door. 

“Hullo! major!” cried Sam from the stoop, 
“where have you been? I was afeard you’d 
fell asleep, and them slow critters was a pas- 
turin’ by the road side. I’ve been here all of 
half an hour—gin Dick his feed, and let him go 
down to York and fetch up a load of furniture 
for the Hamilton House.” 

“Colonel!” said the major, “hand over the 
stakes to Mr. Snafile. Sam, I’ll take your horse 
at a hundred and fifty.” 

“‘ That was my price yesterday,” answered the 
jockey. ‘To-day it is five hundred—and I 
don’t care to part with Dick at that. Only you 
mind this, major—when you're after speed don’t 
be seduced by good looks. Handsome is that 
handsome does—a rum ’un and 2.40 is better 
than a beauty and no go at all.” 


“ ONLY ONE.” 

One hour lost in the morning by lying in bed, 
will put back, and may frustrate, all the business 
of the day. 

One hole in the fence will cost ten times as 
much as it will to fix it at once. 

One unruly animal will teach all others in its 
company bad tricks. 

One bad habit indulged or submitted to, will 
sink your power of self-government as quickly 
as one leak will sink a ship. 
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One drinker will keep a family poor and 1/7 
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TREE PLANTING, 

The man who plants a tree—whether fruit or 
ornamental —has not lived in vain. He has 
done something that will exist to his memory 
for several generations. Long after his mortal 
remains have mouldered back to the dust from 
which they sprung, this child of his nursing, 
grown to a giant of the land, will spread abroad 
its mighty arms, and its thousand leaves will 
awhile whisper eloquent praises of the taste and 
forethought which gave the pyramid of verdure 
a foothold in the soil. Thither will the winds 
come, waking grateful music on a sunshiny sum- 
mer day; thither will the birds resort, building 
their airy homes in its pendulous branches. The 
chants of these feathered songsters are so many 
pzans in honor of the tree planted; and when 
the weary wayfarer in the hot noontide sits down 
beside the mossy trunk, and bares his brow in 
the grateful shade, or the tired kine repose 
beneath it, then is the picture one peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to the eye of the thoughtful observer. 
One reaps an enormous per-centage of gratitude 
on the modest investment of a single tree ; but 
when he extends his operations, and plants whole 
groves of trees, and rears young forests of elms 
and oaks and maples, then are his dividends 
truly magnificent. 

We are not speaking now of rearing trees for 
the market—for fuel or ship-building—and of 
dollars and cents—but of ornamental tree plant- 
ing. The almighty dollar has been a sad enemy 
of the forest, and “many a good tall oak tree 
has lain low so cowardly.” 
ravenous, Yankee, gaunt, slab-sided fellows, who 
never eye a tree without calculating how it will 
cut up—into how many planks or shingles its 
mutilated form may be sawed and split. Even 
where the profits of felling a tree are not tempt- 
ing, there is often a strong desire on the part of 
the uncultured proprietor to make away with it. 
There are persons to whom Morris’s ‘‘ Wood- 
man, Spare that Tree,” is utterly incomprehen- 
sible. We remember saving with much diffi- 
culty a fine grove of oak trees from the reckless 
axe. The proprietor had cleared a lot of land, 
fenced it in, and built a neat cottage and a stable 
upon it. Yankee-like, after the toil of clearing 
and building had been accomplished, he had be- 
come restless, and wishing to move off to anoth- 
er wild spot, and go through the same process, 
he offered his place for sale. We expatiated on 
the beauty of the row of oak trees, which from 
some oversight or press of work, he had left 
standing. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ you city folks have a 
great liking for trees. I was thinking about 
cutting them down.” 

“Tt would take off a thousand dollars from 
the market value of your place.” 

“Do you think so ¢” 

“T know it. The first thing a city purchaser 
looks at is the trees; the first thing he does is to 
set out trees. Take away your oak grove and 
you destroy the attraction of your place, and 
place it on a level with a thousand others. 
Every stroke of your axe would take off a hun- 
dred dollars from the value of your estate.” 

“ Well,” said he, reluctantly, ‘‘ I suppose you 
are right. I guess 1’d better not cut ’em down. 
Bat,” said he, “it does seem a pity to let ’em 
stand.” 

We have traced this enmity to trees, satisfac- 
torily to ourselves, to the condition of the early 
settlers. The clearing of land was their severest 
toil. The trees stood in the way of their agri- 
culture, and kept the bread from their mouths ; 
they afforded a shelter to the wild beast, and the 
deadly bullet or shaft of the Indian was dis- 
charged from their concealing trunks. The ex- 
tent of cleared land was the measure of a man’s 
industry and wealth. Hence, long after the ne- 
cessity for the strife existed, the warfure ayainst 
the forest went on. An hereditary hostility has 
survived the cause of it, and it will be long be- 
fore this sentiment is generally eradicated. But 
arufal race is growing up, who are not only 
content to spare the trees, but to set them out. 
Principles of taste are being disseminated, and 
the wealth of our sylva affords us the materials 
fur deriving the happiest results from this grace- 
ful tree-culture. No country in the world is 
richer than North America in the beauty and 
variety of its foliage; and we need not look 
abroad for exoties while our native woods teem 
with every tree that can delight the eye and 
gladden the heart. 

Resutr or Riot.—The late election riot at 
St. Louis resulted in the death of at least six 
or eight persons, and the destruction of property 
to the amount of $50,000. 

Parapox.— What we keep we leave to others ; 
what we give away we secure tu ourselves. 
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THE LATE COMMODORE DOWNES, 

The recent death of this veteran officer of the 
Navy has called out strong testimonials of re- 
gard and esteem from many of our public 
presses and public men. His name has been 
long identified with our gallant navy; and his 
career of effort has been of great extent. Per- 
haps he has seen more of active service than any 
other one of our naval officers. From a well- 
merited tribute to the memory of Commodore 
Downes, in the Boston Journal, we gather the 
following incidents : 

The skill and gallantry of Commodore 
Downes, as a naval officer, the many valuable 
services which he has rendered his country, his 
high character as a citizen, and his virtues in pri- 
vate life, are well known to our citizens, and 
his death will be widely deplored as a public loss. 
Commodore Downes was born in Boston, or in 
the immediate vicinity, in the year 1784, and 
consequently was in the 70th year of his age. 
He embraced a nautical life at a very early age, 
and entered the navy in 1802, as a midshipman. 
He rapidly passed through the various gradés of 
his profession with distinguished honor, and re- 
ceived his commission as Post Captain in 1825. 
His services are incorporated with the history of 
the country, and will be long remembered. He 
was in the Pacific Ocean in the frigate Essex, 
with Commodore Porter, during the war with 
Great Britain, as his First Lieutenant. He com- 
manded the frigate Macedonian, and our ships 
in the Pacific during the civil wars of the repub- 
lics in 1817 and ’18, when Lord Cochrane com- 
manded the Chilian fleet, and by his firmness 
and intrepidity, rendered signal service to our 
country in protecting our commerce. His cruise 
around the world in the Potomac, in which he 
met with various startling incidents, has been 
recorded by an able writer, Reynolds, and forms 
one of the most interesting works of the pres- 
ent century. 

Commodore Downes saw alarge share of sea 
service during the early part of his life, and was 
ever popular with the government. He has 
twice held for several years at a time, the 
command of the Charlestown Navy Yard, and 
was also for two years the Commander of the 
Port, when that office was in existence. At 
Court-martials his presence has been of great 
value ; and he has also been often appointed to 
the head of commissions of great importance. 
But for some years, enjoying a vigorous consti- 
tation, and with all his physical and mental fac- 
ulties unimpaired, he has been anxious for active 
service, and applied for the command of the 
Mediterranean fleet when Commodore Morgan’s 
term expired, and would probably have been a 
successful applicant for the same situation, when 
vacated by Commodore Stringham. 





CAPTURE OF A “BOA.” 

The Newcastle Chronicle says an old man in 
that district was the other day astonished to see, 
as he conceived, a hairy serpent crawling along 
the road, and, gathering up a handful of stones, 
he commenced an attack upon the dangerous 
visitor. No notice appeared to be taken of the 
missiles, and the old man then mustered courage 
sufficient to approach a little nearer, and put his 
foot on his tail. Emboldened by its continued 
quiet, he made a vigorous snatch at it, and suc- 
ceeded in carrying the ferocious monster home. 
It proved to be a valuable boa, which had been 
dropped just before by a lady who was driven by 
ina gig. He had never seen anything of the kind, 
and was completely nonplussed by the thing. 





AMERICAN FLOUR. 

The English commercial journals complain of 
the quality of flour shipped from the northern 
ports of the United States, and remark that 
“previous to the introduction of free trade, 
Ohio and Western Canal flour bore a very high 
character, and justly so; but we have perceived 
since then a gradual deterioration in the quality, 
to such an extent latterly as to call loudly for 
interference. An immense proportion of the 
flour now lying almost unsaleable in Liverpool, 
is of this description, and the continued loss to 
our merchants has been so great in consequence, 
that the result will ultimately be a transference 
of the flour trade to sothe of our continental 
neighbors.” 





Goop Apvice.—The New York Times closes 
an inquiry into the cause of the pressure of the 
times and the remedy, with the following sound 
advice :—‘ This, then, is what we ought to do. 
To cease going into debt to Europe for what we 
cannot pay for without a constant drain of gold ; 
to make for ourselves what we can make ; what 
we cannot make, to go without, unless we can 
pay for it with something we do make.” 


> 





“ Wuar’s 1x a Name.”’—There is a townin 
the State of Maine called Random. A resi- 
dent of the place, who was travelling, was once 
arrested on some charge and taken before a mag- 
istrate, who asked him where he lived. The 
traveller said he lived at Random: and was 
about being committed as a vagrant, when an 


explanation took place. 
ae 





RatHeEr coo..—A correspondent from the 
White Hills on the 15th says, a party ascended 
Mount Washington that day, and found ice 
there formed the night previous, and had not 
thawed at mid-day. Coal fires were kept burning 
—the coal brought up on mules in saddle bags. 





Tom Hoop.—The editor of the Times in- 
quired of Hood one day what he thought of his 
paper. “TI like it all,” said the punster, “but 
some of it is broken English” ‘The editor 
stared, and asked for an explanation. “ Why, 
the list of bankrupts, to be sure.” 





From tHe Prarns.—Letters from emigrants 
across the plains, dated at Fort Lavinia, say that 
the Indians had been very troublesome along the 
route. Immense quantities of goods have been 
taken—fully more than four-fifths ever before. 





Just so.—You should never ask an old maid 
her age, nor an editor the author of anonymous 
communications. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A letter from Malaga states that disease greatly 
prevailed among the vines of the growing crop. 

The selectmen of Marblehead have discontinu- 
ed the town liquor agencies. 

One hour gained by rising early is worth a 
month in a year. 

More than fifty children have been left orphans 
in St. John, by the cholera. 

A balloon for lifting people over difficulties 
has just been brought out. . 

It is said to be quite sickly in some parts of 
New Hampshire at the present time. 

He that is ashamed to be seen in a mean con- 
dition, would be proud in a splendid one. 

Surgeon T. Henderson, U. 8. A., recently died 
at Fortress Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Va. 

A good life does not silence calumny, but it 
certainly disarms it. 

Attorney General Cushing has gone to the 
Buckley sulphur springs. 

Dried peaches are said to be an excellent 
remedy for diarrhea. 

If you will not hear reason she will surely 
rap your knuckles. 

There are 2194 firemen now performing duty 
in New York city. 

He who serves well need not be afraid to ask 
his wages. 

The recent news from Europe has imparted 
more firmness to breadstuffs. 

Many fires are now raging in the forests of the 
sparsely populated sections of New England. 

Without innocence, beauty is unlovely and 
quality contemptible. 

Miss Caroline Hayes has sailed from Califor- 
nia to Australia. 

Passion is a sort of fever in the mind, which 
always leaves us weaker than it found us. 

The citizens of New Bedford have a place for 
carriage promenade, which cost them $80,000. 


CURIOUS NATURAL WONDER. 

A curious cave on the top of the Long Lick 
mountain, near Purgettsville, Hampshire coun- 
ty, Va., has, from time immemorial, been known 
to exist, but no one has ever had the courage to 
explore it, until a few days ago, when George 
Jordon, in the presence of a number of gentle- 
men, having let down a candle, and fastened one 
end of a rope to a sapling and the other around 
his body, descended into the mysterious regions. 
The aperture at the mouth is not more than 
threeor four feet in diameter, but enlarges as 
you descend, like an inverted funnel, the de- 
scent being perpendicular the whole distance. 
Mr. J. descended sixty-four or sixty-five feet, 
when he came to the bottom of a spacious cham- 
ber, from which several passages led off in va- 
rious directions. These passages are sufficiently 
large to admit a four horse wagon. On arriving 
at the bottom, says Mr. J., and taking an up- 
ward view, the “scene is truly appalling. This 
cavern does not seem to be’ inhabited by any 
living being save the common bat, which infest 
it by millions, and seem disposed to dispute the 
right of the curious adventurer. 








A CHILD KILLED BY A PANTHER. 

The Abingdon Virginian states that a little 
daughter of Mr. Barker, living in the lower part 
of Washington county, was killed a few days 
ago by a panther. Mrs. Barker had sent the 
little girl to a spring for water. The child stay- 
ing longer than was necessary, the mother went 
in search of her. Near the spring, she found 
traces of blood, and a short distance beyond, a 
portion of her child’s body. Mr. Barker was 
not at home, but the agonized mother succeeded 
in raising a small company, who went in pursuit 
of the animal that had torn from her a beloved 
one. A few steps from the place where the re- 
mains of the child were found, a large panther 
was discovered ina tree. The unerring rifle of 
one of the company, as soon as the monster was 
observed, brought him tothe ground. 





FutiLe Consoration.—A clergyman called 
on a poor parishioner, whom he found bitterly 
lamenting the loss of an only son, a boy of about 
four or five years old. In the hope of consoling 
the afflicted woman, he remarked to her, that 
‘one so young could not have committed any 
very grievous sin; and that no doubt the child 
was gone to heaven.” ‘Ah, sir,” said the sim- 
ple-hearted creature, “ but Tommy was so shy,— 
and they are all strangers there.” 





Soxip Heapep Pins.—E. Lowe, a practical 
pin-maker, now residing at Providence, R. L, 
informs the Scientific American that pins, with 
solid heads, were made in England fifty years 
ago, by D. F. Taylor, and that his brother in 
Birmingham, England, now manufactures solid- 
headed pins, having seven machines in opera- 
tion, each turning out 200 per minute. 


Orance Water Meton.—Mr. Peabody, of 
the Soil of the South, has recently presented the 
Columbus Times a specimen of this vegetable 
curiosity. The rind peels off like the orange 





in a lobate mass, which also divides into parts, 
and is most delightfully flavored. This water 
melon is a native of China. 

~ ‘ 

Goov.—Brother Drew, of the Banner, laugh- 
ed at the Gardiner Transcript for classing two 
lady tax-payers among the “ solid men ” of Gar- 
diner. The Transcript retorts by asking: “‘ When 
our brother preaches about the final salvation of 
all men, what is to be done with the women?” 
+e 

EpvucationaL.—The citizens of Louisville 
recently voted on the proposition to appropriate 
one hundred thousand dollars to complete the 
school system, and carried it by a majority of 
eighteen hundred votes. 
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Ar tae Heap.—Hunt’s Merchant’s Maga- 
zine says Hon. Rufus Choate standsat the head 
of the legal profession in the United States. 

open Sh ee eee 

Hicu Rent.—Dr. Brandreth has just erected 
a hotel in New York, the rent of which will be 
$40,000, 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 
“The Little Drummer of Eylau,” a tale by A. J. H. 


—— of Foreign 
jotes Travel,” No. 12, by F. Guzason. 
“The Watch,” a sketch by Anng T. WiLecr. 
Japan and the Japanese,” No. 9, by Rev. Lurare 
Farnam. 
a Beggar of Valencia,” a story by Dr. J. H. Rosmy- 
s0N 


we Gold King,” a poem by Mre. L. H. SicouRNEY. 

“ Temptation ” verses by H. W. Parson. 

“We in Silence,” lines by Fanny Bri. 

“ The of a Bouquet,” stanzas by Mary Forrest. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


of our thly scenes, represen 

Grouse Shooting, is given this week. ? ms 

An engraving giving a comprehensive view of the Na’ 
Yard at Cnarlestown, Mass. as 

A picture of a cannon tructed by G nor Tomp- 
kins, of New York. and also one of a revolving cannon in- 
vented by Cochran, each of which proved a failure, placed 
in the New York State Arsenal. 

An exterior view of the New York State Arsenal in New 
York city. 


An interior view of the same, showing its compact and 
tasteful arrangement. 


View of the Suspension Bridge the river St. Joh: 
New Brunswick. oa se re: 











An ill jon of the Butt 
the Wallkill river, New York. 


View of the city of Louisville, Kentucky. 
Mill Scene in the valley of the Mohawk river, N. Y. 
Representation of the Brandenburg Gate at Berlin, in 


ilk Falls, so called, on 


View of the celebrated Mineral Baths at Gastein in 
Germany 


Representation of the beautiful exhibition of the Crystal 
Fountain in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, England. 


*,* The Prcrortat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Items. 


Mr. Healy, the American artist in Paris, has 

inted a portrait of Miss Smeyd, the English 

uty. 

The Russian Emperor, Archduke Constantine, 
and Archduchess, recently, narrowly escaped be- 
ing captured by an English steamer near 
Cronstadt. 

El Hamee Pacha, eldest son of Abbe Pacha, 
recently arrived in England, on a visit to the 
Queen, but returned immediately on receiving 
the news of his father’s death. 

The London Times declares positively that a 
force of from 80 to 100,000 men composed of 
British, French, and Turks, will immediately 
invade the Crimea, and will attempt to effect a 
lodgment on the height so as to command 
Sebastopol. 

Letters from Germany state that Madame Jen- 
ny Lind Goldschmidt has once more professed 
her intention of retiring finally from singing in 
public. An American writer even goes so far 
as to say, that she has determined on fixing 
her future residence in the United States. 

The Municipal Council of Paris rmeently de- 
cided to prolong the monopoly of the six gas 
companies of that city, for a period of thirty- 
two years, on condition that they would unite 
and form a single company, and that in the 
space of four years, remove all their gas houses 
beyond the walls of the city. 

A young woman, of Mad: id, on her way home 
on the morning of the 18th ult., during the late 
insurrection, disarmed one of the Civil Guard, 
in the Plaza de la Constitucion, after a strong 
contest with him. She seized the musket with 
the greatest coolness, and on reaching her house 
in Polonia street said to her husband with the 
greatest enthusiasm : “now you have arms—go 
toa icade.’ 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The ways of nature, like those of God, are 
past man’s finding out.—Baker. 

To be proud of learning, is the greatest igno- 
rance in the world.—Zuy/lor. 

It has ever been my opinion, that a cheerful 
good natured friend is so great a blessing, that 
it admits of no comparison but itself.— Horace. 

It is no flattery to give a friend a due charac- 
ter ; for commendation is as much the duty of a 
friend, as reprehension.— Plutarch. 

It is with sincere affection or friendship, as with 
ghosts and apparitions: a thing that everybod 
talks of, and scarce any hath seen.—Rochefoucauld. 

Though a man may become learned by anoth- 
er’s learning, yet he can never become wise but 
by his own wisdom.— Montaigne. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 
another man than this that when the injary be- 
gan on his part, for the kinuness to begin on ours. 
— Tillotson. 

Men gain little hy philosophy, but only how 
to speak rationally of things, and to make them- 
selves to be admired by the less knowing. 
— Descartes. 

Obscurity in writing is commonly an argu- 
ment of darkness in the mind. The greatest 
learning is to be seen in the greatest plainness. 
— Wilkins. 

If you are disquieted at anything, consider 
with yourself, whether the thing is of so much 
worth, that for it you should disturb yourself and 
lose your peace and tranyuillity.—M. Aurel. 

It happens to men truly learned, as it does to 
ears of corn; they shoot up and raise their heads 
high, while they are empty ; but when full and 
swelled with grain, they begin to flag and droop. 
— Montaigne. 
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Joker's Budget. 


The man who minds his own business has ob- 
tained steady employment. 
The “ Golden Rule.” 

California ore. 
Punch says Nicholas rules the serfs but Bri- 





One made of the real 


| tannia rules the waves. 


The man who is “ behind the times” propo- 


3 3 | ses to get around in front. 
and leaves the whole of the rich, luscious pulp | 


“IT know every rock on the coast,” cried an 


| Irish pilot when the ship then bumped—* and 


that’s one of them.” 

An ostler being questioned in court as to the 
age of a certain mare, replied that “he had it from 
the mare’s own mouth.” 

A country paper lately got up an account of 
afire, headed: ‘ Destructive fire, eleven build- 
ings, ten horses and one cow in ruins.” 

“Tsay, John, where did you get that loafer’s 
hat?” “ Please your honor,” said John, ‘it’s 
an old one of yours, that Missis gave me yester- 
day when you were to town.” 

Master Dusenberry was so conscientious last 


| week that he wanted to know whether it was not 








wicked to wear everyday clothes on Sunday. 
Theologians will please examine this “ case of 
conscience,” and report. 

A lady walking with her husband on the beach 
inquired of him the difference between exporta- 
tion and transportation, ‘ Why, my dear,” re- 
plied he, “if you were on board yonder vessel, 
you would be exported and [ should be transported.” 

An advertisementin an English paper reads 
as follows: ‘The person who left two of his 
toes and the heel of an old boot ina steel trap 
in Anfield plantation, on Sunday evening last, 
may have the same returned on application to 
the gardener at the cottage.” 











Quill and Scissors. 


The Gloucester Telegraph congratulates its 
readers upon the construction the custom 
house in that place, for which an appropriation 
was recently made. The building is to be of 
brick, with fire proof floors constructed of iron 
beams and brick work, iron shutters-and sills, 
sixty feet by forty-five, and thirty-two feet from 
pend ee and to cost not more than 


Ata cattle sale in Wilmington, Ohio, a few 
days since, an imported bull brought $3700, and 
several other horned cattle $1650, each. Charles 
A. Smith, of Clifton, Russell county, Va., has 
320 head of cattle, the average weight of which 
is one thousand pounds. Mr. S. has been offer- 
ed $45 each for the whole lot, but declines selling 
fur less than $50. 


The British barque, Briton’s Pride, Capt. ; 


Taylor, arrived at Boston, reports, Ang. 12, lat. 
41 56, lon. 66 05, passed a chest painted green, 
with letters, “‘G B, City of Glasgow,” in a gilt 
ornamental wreath ; and in a few minutes '- 
wards passed a head-buard about 12 feet long, 
with letters on it, but could not make them out. 

Mrs. Colt, a young married woman, ‘in 
afew days at lows City, and about ap ar 
companied by her hasband to her widowed 
mother’s at Chicago, committed suicide by tak- 
ing arsenic on Saturday week. The only rea- 
son she gave was that she was tired of life. 

Sarah Morgnett was charged with killing her 
child at Greenbrier, Virginia, but the court had 
to discharge her because a little girl who knew 
the fact of the infanticide, would not testify 
when put upon the stand. No coaxing or com- 
manding could either make her look up or 
speak. 

A lady of “ elegant address and winning man- 
ners” has been victimizing the tlemen law- 
yers and others of New York, by getting sub- 
scriptions and pay in advance fur a book which 
has not yet appeared, and is not likely to appear. 

Charles Armor, a jealous steamboat » 
stabbed Washington Fleming and a woman 
named Mary Taylor on the street, in New Or- 
leans. The woman was fatally wounded. 

The French squadron recently stationed on 
the northeast coast, near Halifax, has been or- 
dered to New York. The motive of their visit 
is unknown. 

Some rogues in New York have obtained a 
large number of old-tfme  Pistareens, worth 16 
cents, and are passing them off on the poor emi- 
grants, for quarter dollars. 

There was an immense concourse of le at 
Bennington, Vt.,on the 16th, at the celebration 
of the anniversary of Bennington Battle. 

Mr. Blackburn, superintendent of the Nash- 
ville and Henderson railway, was recently stab- 
bed by one of the railroad hands, named Rob- 
inson, and died in a few minutes. 

John F. Smith, a wealthy merchant of Wrights- 
ville, Va., fell dead.of apoplexy in @ store in 
Baltimore lately, while making purchases. 

The Lancaster Independent Whig nominates 
for President and Vice-President in 1856, Thomas 
H. Benton and Robert Conrad. 

The city authorities of Roxbury have offered 
$500 reward, for the detection of the incendia- 
ries who have recently set fire to buildings in 
that city. 

The “‘Omahaw Arrow” is the name of the 
first newspaper established’ in Nebraska. The 
journal bears date at ‘ Omahaw city, Nebraska.” 

The coal trade of the Maryland regions last 
week amounted to 16,000 tons. Canal naviga- 
tion still suspended. 

The favorite cosmetic for removing freck 
in Paris is, an ounce of alum and an ounce 
lemon juice in a pint of rose water. 

He who wants good sense, is unhappy in hav- 
ing learning, for he has thereby only more ways 
of exposing himself. 

Mr. Hind has discovered, from the observato- 
ry at Regent’s Park, London, another planet. 








Marriages, 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. William H. Mower 
to Miss Harriet 8. Little. 

By Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Horace Philbrook to Miss 
Lucie A. Brigham. 

By Rev. Mr. Banister, Capt. Reuben Snow to Miss Mar- 
tha Ann Clark. 

By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. William A. Newton to Miss 
Mary L. W. Bowlend. 

By Rev. Mr. Pettee, Mr. Willism H. Hamilton, of New 
York, to Mise Clarissa F. G@. Whittemore. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. George A. Hayward to Miss 
Sarah A. Batchelder, both of Cambridge. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. William L. Kent to Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Clifford. 

At East Boston. by Rev. Mr. Wallace, Mr. John Smith 
to Miss Isabel MeNiel. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putoam, Mr. Edward C. R. 
Walker to Miss Hgrriette Kingsbury. 

At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. ‘Tillotson, of Waterton, Mr. 
Wm. E. Eiliott, of Jamaica Plain, to Mias Caroline T. Otis. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. Benjamin F. Gold- 
thwait, of Danvers, to Miss Harriet C. Lee 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Adelbert F. 
N. Whellee to Mrs. Lucy B. Cutter. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. [mm Leland, of Lexington, Mr. 
William HL. Nye to Mies Abbie 8S. Davis. 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Francis E. De- 
long to Mrs. Biiza Jane Gassett. 

At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Harvey, Mr. Gamaliel Drew 
to Miss Nancy J. Holmes. 

At Wareham, by Rev. Mr. Barrows, Lemuel Savory, 
Esq.. to Miss Eliza H. Thomas 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. George P. 
Leonard to Miss Mary E. Hawthorn. 

At Amesbury, by Rev. Mr. Byram, Mr. Henry G. Carey 
to Miss Mary K. Bagley. 

At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Charles G. Cash 
to Miss Elizabeth Ann Raymond 

In Blackstone, by Rev. Mr. Backus, Mr. Sullivan L. 
Stearns to Miss Sarah A. Allen, of Bellingham. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Howard L Jewell, formerly of the 
U. 8. Navy, to Miss Sallie E. Desher. 





Deaths, 

In this city, Mrs. Mary P. Roberts. 22; Mrs. Anna Ho- 
mans Stodder; Mr. Hugh Cain, 42; Miss Sally Welch, 87; 
Mrs. Hunnah D Higgins, 24: Mr. William K 8. Whitney; 
Miss Adalette E. Aldrich: Mivs Hannah Maria Delano, 19. 
Mrs. L Sophronia Winsor, $3; Mr. John P. Johnson, 37. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Eunice Browning, 79. 

At Charlestown, Commodore John Downes, 70; Mr. 
James K. Wyman, 32. 

At Cambridgeport, Miss Eliza Bowen Smith, 18. 

At Somerville, Miss Nancy Brooks, 33. 

At South Malden, Miss Nancy Maria Guilford, 20. 

At Lyun, Mra. Hannah Bartlett, 85. 

At Saugus. Mr. Rebert McIntire. 32. 

In Stow, Harvey, eldest son of Mr. Micah and Mrs. Su- 





} sannan Smith, 14. 





At Ipswich. Abraham Hammatt. Esq., 73. 

At Salem, Mr. John Smith, 68; Mr. Abram James, 69. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Mary F. Hale, 24 

At Lexingteu, Mrs. Mary F. Wheeler, of Boston, 21. 

At Haverhill, Miss Eliza Alexunder, 44. 

At Salisbury Point, Capt Ezra Merrill, 84 

At Lowell, Rev. Uzziah C. Burnap, 60. 

At New Bedford, Mr. William Allen, of Tixbury, 24. 

At Kingston, Mrs. Sarah Lewis Russell, 50. 

At Dracut, Mrs. Asenath Proctor, 40. 
es Taunton, Mr. James Bullock, 60; Mrs. Rogana Wii- 

r, 79. 

At Westfield, Mrs. Hannah Dewey, 96 

At Pittsfield. Thomas A. Gold, Eaq., 60. 

At Lanesboro’, Miss Ruth, daughter of the late Rev. 
Daniel Collins 

At Great Barrington. Capt Bennett Pickett, 70. 

At Worcester, Dea. George Baldwin, 52. 

At Bellows Fulls, Vt., Mr. Harvey Wentworthy, 31. 

At Litchfield. Conn., Dr. Isaac Hammond, 98. 

At Torringford, Conn., Col. Thaddeus Griswold, 81. 

At Flushing, L. L., Mrs. Susan tl. Parsons, 31. 

At Nashua, N. H., Mr. James Ball, 90. 

At New York, Mr. Joseph Hi. Matthews, 28. 

At Saratoga Springs, Mrs. Sarah Perry Gates. 

At Ogdensburgh, N. ¥., Mrs. Auu Maria, wife of Mr. 
Eleazer Thompson, 28. 

At Havana, Capt. Leonard Steele of Orland, Me. 

At Matanzas, Cuba, Mr. Henry O0., son of Mr. Samuel 
O. Mead, of Watertown, Mass 

At San Francisco, Capt. Tuomas McGaire, a native of 
Bristol, Me., 48. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TOIL. 


BY EDMUND BAILEY. 

Speak, ye heroes, who, like planets, 

Burn along the heaven of fame; 
How have you attained the glory, 

That adorns each cherished name? 
Tet the ages, which have never 

Made these deathless names their spoll— 
Let the conquered ages answer, 

"Twas by steady, honest toil! 


Yonder oak-tree, upward flinging 
Worlds of branches to the sky, 
Did not, in a single instant, 
Spread so far, or soar so high. 
Petty deeds, and feeble efforts, 
Weed-like, spring from every soll ; 
Greatness, like the forest monarch, 
Only grows from time and toil. 


Toil, my brother, never falter! 
Though the clouds may veil thy way; 

When thy feet have reached the summit, 
Then thine eyes shall see the day. 

And the clouds shall lie below thee, 
Harmless then their stormy coil ; 

And the sun shall beam above thee— 
Toil, my brother, ever toil! 





{Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TRAPPERS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





Aurnoven the sun had but just risen, most 
of the inhabitants of the little town of Franklin 
on the Missouri, were already awake and pre- 
paring for the labors of the day. Everywhere 
might be perceived the marks of that industrious 
and regular activity which seems, with the Amer- 
icans of the west, a result of temperament as 
much as of education. Mechanics, with their 
tools on their shoulders, were already repairing 
to their work; merchants were opening their 
shops, and women washing the windows or 
sweeping the thresholds. 

In the midst of this general movement, two 
young men of about twenty-four years of age 
were standing at the extremity of the principal 
street. The taller, whose careless costume and 
uncombed hair indicated negligence and disor- 
der, was leaning against the wall of a house, 
his hands behind his back, his mouth partly 
open, and his half closed eyes turned towards his 
companion. The latter, smaller, but more ro- 
bust, had a dark complexion, lively look, and ac- 
tive air. He wore the complete costume of 
pioneers, that is to say, a green vest, long leath- 
ern guiters, brown cloak, and @ gun at his shoul- 
der-belt. 

David Ramsay—this was his name—had in 
fact just enlisted in a band of beaver-hunters, 
who were to assemble this very day, a little 
above, at Fort Osage, on the Konza, for a jour- 
ney to the Rocky Mountains. But before go- 
ing farther, we must give some particulars of 
these expeditions and the chase which is their 
object. 

The immense number of beavers to be fonnd 
among the tributaries of the Missouri and the 


* Columbia, has created in the West, a traffic in 


furs which occupies many hundreds‘ of Redskins 
and Europeans. The latter, known under the 
name of'trappers, because of the traps or snares 
by means of which they take the beavers, set 
out every year from one of the frontier States, 
under the guidance of a leader appointed by the fur 
companies, and advance through the prairies as 
far as the Rocky Mountains. Now it was in one 
of these bands of adventurers, that David had 
just enlisted, to the great surprise of his friend 
and neighbor Jonathan, whose indolence could 
not comprehend such a resolution. _ 

“§o you have really determined to run the 
risks of that wild life?” said he, looking with a 
bewildered air on the new costume of David. 

“Determined,” replied tho latter; “ it offers 
me advantages I cannot find elsewhere ; at the 
close of the campaign I shall have a little for- 
tune; and it is time for me to think of becoming 
settled for life.” 

“Why so? Can you not live quietly with 
your mother ?” 

“My mother has brought me up and support- 
ed me until now ; is it not just that I should la- 
bor in my turn to ensure for heran old ageexempt 
from privations? It would be a shame for a 
young man of my age to live at the expense of a 
woman whose hair is gray, and whose hand 
begins to tremble.” 

“Ah, I have no scruples myself,” replied Jon- 
athan, with a coarse langh. ‘Mother Jozel 
may feed me as long as she pleases; I shall not 
oppose it. You must be mad, David, to ex- 
pose yourself to the hardships of a pionecr life, 
when there is a good woman to cook your food 
and sew on your buttons.” 

“ That is to say, it is better in your opinion 
for me to remain a child, always?” resumed 
Ramsay. “Take care, that is a dangerous doc- 
trine; itis not when we are young and strong 
that we should rest. Your aunt is growing old 
as well as my mother, and it is now your turn 
to labor for yourself and her. If you had been 
wise enongh to accept the propositions of M. 
Sablette, we might have set out together.” 

‘‘No, no,” said the young man, shaking his 
head, “I would rather have a piece of bread 
with my mutton, sleep in a bed, and travel only 
for pleasure. The beaver-hunters have related 
to me their sufferings, and I do not care for such 
a life.” 

“But what do you mean to do?” 

“Eat from the porringer of my good aunt, as 
Ihave done.” 

“And afterwards ?” 

“Afterwards—there will be time enough to 
begin to work.” 

“Do not believe it, Jonathan; one would 
rather employ a Redskin than a white man who 
had contracted the habit of idleness. But I see 
I am wasting words, so good-by.” 

** Good-by, neighbor,” said Jonathan, with a 
sort of irony; “you can tell me when you re- 
turn, whether buffalo meat is as good as pork.” 

David waved his hand without replying, and 
took the road to Fort Osage. There he found 
Captain Sablette at the head of about two hun- 
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dred adventurers, of whom some were free trap 
pers engaged only for the season. It was easy 
to recognize them by their bronze complexion, 
their costume and equipment precisely like that 
of Indian warriors. All wore their hair long and 
braided with otter skins or ribbons of various 
colors ; leather frocks reaching to their knees ; 
gaiters ornamented with cords, fringes, bells, 
and moccasins embroidered with glass beads, 
while the scarlet blanket thrown over their 
shoulders was fastened by a girdle to which 
hung pistols and the Indian calumet. Their 
horses were covered with sparkling beads,plumes, 
eagle’s feathers, and painted with vermilion or 
silver white. 

Captain Sablette, who had already command- 
ed several expeditions into the wilderness, had 
taken all his precaution. Mules laden with 
merchandize, equipments, powder and provisions, 
marched in the middle of the trappers who were 
all mounted and armed. Some Delaware In- 
dians and half-breeds renowned for their address 
as hunters, had joined the caravan. At last the 
leader gave the signal for departure. During the 
first days of the route, they encountered a few 
solitary farms scattered here and there on the 
frontiers like out-posts of civilization. As they 
passed these rare dwellings, the trappers did 
not fail to utter the Indian war-cry, to which 
the inhabitants replied by a similar cry and the 
wish for a good journey ; finally, the last cabin 
disappeared, and the wilderness opened before 
them, with its silence, its hidden ambushes, and 
its formidable obstacles. 

Until then the noisy gayety of the company 
had prevented all connected conversation ; but 
the difficulties of the path at last quieted the 
most turbulent, and David could seek informa- 
tion on the resources and dangers of the desert. 
He therefore took his station near one of the el- 
der trappers named Peter, whose experience he 
had heard quoted by the captain himself, intend- 
ing to seek the first convenient opportunity of 
interrogating him. This the lagter himself fur- 
nished. On seeing him approach, he turned in 
the saddle, and, resting one hand on the crup- 
per of his horse, said smilingly : 

“Well, boy, we have bid adieu to the bacon- 
eaters, and are on a genuine prairie. What do 
you say of this plain, which seen from here looks 
as smooth as a billiard table ?” 

“ One should say nothing of what one knows 
nothing,” replied Ramsay, mildly. 

“Tf all were as wise as you,” replied Peter, 
smiling, ‘“‘we should not see so many bones 
bleaching on the plain; butevery year hundreds 
of fools start from our establishments who come 
hither as if they were going to New York by 
packet, and when we talk of the Sids-ki-di, or the 
Enfer de Coller, think we mean some tavern. 
The wilderness is like the ocean; in order to 
navigate it, one must know how to take an ob- 
servation and how to steer.” 

“It is a knowledge which I hope to acquire 
of my elders,” replied David. 

“In good time,” resumed the old trapper; 
“you area youth of good sense ; I perceived 
that at the beginning of our route, when I saw 
you spare your horse while these stupid fellows 
were riding theirs to death before beginning the 
journey. The horse of a trapper is more than 
his friend, David ; it is his only hope of safety. 
He should be careful of him as of his powder ; 
that is to say, more than of his own blood. It 
is with him that he chases the buffalo, with him 
that he escapes from his enemies ; for the plains 
and the mountains which we are about to cross 
are full of Indians who regard us as usurpers of 
their hunting-grounds, and treat us accordingly.” 

“Have we to fear all tribes alike?” asked 
David. 

“No,” replied the trapper; “ some are our 
allies and the enemies of others; but the best of 
your Indian friends will steal your horse and 
leave you to die of hunger at the foot of a rock. 
Keep your eye open, then, and look well to your 
carbine.” 

The company of Captain Sablette had taken 
its route along the Nebraska, now traversing 
broad prairies studded with groves of willows 
and cotton-trees, now narrow valleys surround- 
ed by the forests of pine which covered the 
mountains. The long-horned goa: and woolly 
sheep appeared at intervals on the lower peaks, 
looking afar off at the caravan, and fleeing in 
affright at the slightest sound borne by the 
breeze. At last the steepness of the river’s 
banks forced the trappers to strike more into the 
interior. 

As the company advanced, the ground grad- 
ually rose, and the air became dry and cold; 
the horses found for food now only a sort of sage ; 
their provisions began to diminish, and it became 
necessary to procure some. Captain Sablette, 
having slackened the march of the caravan, sent 
his best mounted trappers in search of the elks 
and antelopes dispersed about the mountain, 

David accompanied Peter on one of these ex- 
peditions ; but they traversed the table-lands a 
part of the day without encountering any other 
game thana few muskrats, which they disdained 
to kill. The sun had begun to descend towards 
the horizon, and they were returning disappoint- 
ed to the place of encampment designated by 
the captain, when on turning round a hill, Peter 
hastily stopped his horse. 

‘‘ What is the matter?’ asked David. 

“ The Redskins,” murmured the old trapper. 

“How do you know?” 

“ Look!” 

David looked down, and perceived indeed 
some fresh traces of footsteps on the clayey soil. 

“Some trapper has perhaps passed this way,” 
observed David. 

“He would have passed on horseback,” re- 
plied Peter ; “‘ and these are the tracks of mocca- 
sins. This trail can belong only to the Black- 
feet, for they make their war excursions on foot, 
that they may the more easily conceal them- 
selves and steal the horses of their enemies. 
But this must be only a small party; for the 
tracks are not numerous. At all events, let us 
take our precautions, for they must be near us.” 

As he spoke thus the old trapper dismounted. 
After having ascertained the direction taken by 
the Redskins, he placed his horse between him- 
self and them in such a manner as to make of 











him a shield, rested his carbine on the neck of 
the animal, and continued to advance slowly. 

David, who had imitated his example, follow- 
ed him at a little distance. They thus turned 
around the hill and entered a valley shaded with 
willows. But scarcely had they traversed half 
of it, when Peter, whose eye was always on the 
alert, started and stopped. At a few paces dis- 
tance, in the midst of a grove of cotton-trees, 
shone a large fire, around which were a dozen 
Redskins ; near them were fastened three horses 
which Peter immediately recognized by their 
equipments for those of three trappers belong- 
ing to the band of Captain Sablette. 

The savages were conversing eagerly, and ap- 
peared entirely absorbed in something. Peter 
and David remained for an instant motionless, 
contemplating them in silence; at last the old 
trapper turned towards his companion : 

“It is impossible to pass without being per- 
ceived,” said he, “and, on the other hand, this 
route is the only one we can take to arrive at the 
encampment of the captain this evening.” 

“What shall we do then?” asked David. 

“The wisest course would perhaps be to et- 
tack these bandits and to recover the three horses 
they have stolen from our companions; but in 
order to do this, we must know their number 
exactly, and how they are armed.” 

** Can we approach nearer ?” 

“Undoubtedly, if we are wary and prudent.” 

“ I will try.” 

“ Let us first conceal our horses in these tufts 
of reeds; then follow my example.” 

They placed their horses in a thicket which 
concealed them entirely and fastened them there. 
The trapper afterwards passed his carbine through 
his belt, and creeping on his hands and knees 
approached, without being perceived, the cotton- 
trees. They had nearly reached it when the 
savages uttered aloud cry. Both thought they 
had been discovered, and stopped, seizing their 
guns; but the Redskins had just surrounded a 
tree, at the foot of which they perceived an Indian 
warrior with his hands tied. He arose at the 
approach of his enemies and addressed to them 
some threatening words. 

“Who is this man, and what are they going 
to do to him?” asked David, in a low tone. 

“Tt is an Arkansas warrior whom they are 
about to torture,” replied Peter. 

“But we must prevent it,” resumed the young 
man, eagerly. 

‘Let the wolves devour one another,” replied 
Peter, with indifference. 

At this moment one of the savages had ap- 
proached the prisoner with a flaming brand which 
he pressed against his breast ; the Arkansas war- 
rior did not recoil, but smiling disdainfully said : 

“« My heart is strong; you cannot hurt me.” 

A second savage struck him with his knife. 

“It is nothing,” continued the impassible pris- 
oner; “your blade does not cut.” 

And in proportion as the blows became more 
numerous, his voice grew louder. 

“T feel no pain!” exclaimed he; “you do 
not know how to inflictsuffering. It was not thus 
we tortured your relatives, for we made them cry 
like infants. But the Blackfeet are cowards; 
my wigwam is full of their scalps.” 

As he finished these words, a blow of the tom- 
ahawk made him fall on his knees. David could 
restrain himself no longer. 

“Though I should slose my life, I cannot suf- 
fer them to massacre this poor fellow,” said he, 
arming himself with his carbine. 

“Take care,” interrupted the trapper. 

A savage had just raised his hatchet to put an 
end to the prisoner. David fired and the savage 
fell. The Blackfeet turned with a loud cry to- 
wards the spot where the firing had proceeded, 
and perceived the two white men; but, before 
they could take refuge behind the trees, another 
shot laid a second warrior low. All rushed 
from the grove and dispersed among the brush. 

David then ran to the Arkansas warrior, whose 
bonds he cut, and whom he placed on one of the 
horses which the old trapper hastily detached 
from the piquet. Both afterwards returned to 
the thicket of reeds where their own horses were, 
sprang into the saddle, and started off on a 
gallop. 

All this took place so rapidly, that the Black- 
feet, surprised, had been unable to perceive or 
oppose the movement; they only fired at the 
white men and the prisoner a few shots which 
could not reach them. The Arkansas warrior, 
half swooning, had clung to the horse by a sort 
of instinct. They emerged from the valley, pass- 
ed two hills; then suddenly turning to the east, 
perceived at the extremity of the table-land, the 
camp of Captain Sablette, whither they arrived 
a few minutes after. 

The first care of David was to transport the 
wounded man near one of the fires, when an 
adventurer from Mississippi who had formerly 
served an apothecary examined his wounds. 
Some were deep, but none mortal. The surgeon 
washed them, dressed them, and declared that 
the Arkansas would recover. 

It remained to be settled what should be done 
with him during the process of healing. His 
wounds would not permit him to follow on foot 
the brigade of Captain Sablette, and there re- 
mained no horse which could be lent him. On 
the other hand, to abandon him in the state 
in which he was, would be to deliver him with- 
out fail into the hands of his enemies. 

Peter named all these difficulties to his young 
companion ; but the latter was resolved to abide 
by the consequences of his good action, and to 
neglect nothing to complete it. He declared that 
he would give up his own horse to Soko—the 
name of the Indian—and follow on foot, which 
he did from the next day. 

Peter, who had the prejudices of the wilder- 
ness, shook his head. 

“What you do is Christian,” said he, “ but 
not prudent ; for it is rare to find gratitude in 
the heart of an Indian.” 

“Happen what may,” replied Ramsay, “I 
will do for this Redskin what I would have a 
Redskin do for me.” 

The old trapper shrogged his shoulders and 
passed on. Then the Arkansas, who had heard 
all in silence, raised his head, and turning to- 
wards the young man, said in a feeble voice : 





“Let not my brother be uneasy; an Arkan- 
sas is not a dog; the man who has saved him is 
for him the Great Spirit. If ever Seko can find 
a shot, or scalp an enemy, he will be for the 
Pale Face like the horse trained for his master.” 

It was near the sources of the Platte that 
Captain Sablette divided his company into sev- 
eral bands destined to explore the principal trib- 
utaries. But before dispersing his trappers, he 
secretly prepared several caches or hiding-places, 
in which he deposited the munitions and bag- 
gage they did not immediately need. These 
caches dug in the ground, and carefally covered 
with grass or bushes, are the only entrepots— 
warehouses—of the wilderness. By placing 
them in a line with some trees or mountain 
peaks, they are easily found, and the savages 
themselves have no other means of storing the 
furs in which they traffic. The art of rendering 
invisible this sort of pit, has been carried so far 
among the trappers, that whatever may be the 
sagacity of the Blackfeet and their habits of es- 
pionage, they rarely succeed in discovering 
them. * 

But it was not enough to rid themselves of use- 
less baggage, it was necessary to secure food 
for the season of trapping. Captain Sablette 
decided that a great buffalo-hunt must take place 
before they separated. Recent tracks proved the 
vicinity of a herd; the entire band made a cir- 
cuit to meet it and await iton the bank of a 
stream of water which it must pass. 

Its approach was soon announced by a whirl- 
wind of dust, a strong odor of musk, and that 
peculiar sound produced by the galloping of 
buffaloes. There were about five thousand ad- 
vancing without order, but in a single mass, like 
an army of savages, The band immediately 
arranged themselves in a semi-circle, while the 
best mounted trappers dashed towards the herd, 
amid which they seemed to lose themselves. 
Nevertheless, they quickly re-appeared driving 
before them certain buffaloes which they had 
separated from the rest of the troop, and which 
they drove towards their companions. Then 
commenced a melee of which nothing can give 
an idea ; shots mingled with the cries of the hun- 
ters, the neighs of the horses and the bellowing 
of the buffaloes. At last, when the noise was a 
little appeased, when the dust and the smoke 
were dispelled, it was perceived that a part of 
the plain was covered with dead or expiring 
buffaloes. 

They took only the tongue and liver of the 
bulls—but the females were cut entirely to pieces. 
The hump, the heart, the sirloin and the roasting- 
piece of the hunters—the fillet, near the shoul- 
der-blade—were put aside as the choicest pieces 
for days of rejoicing ; afterward, they collected 
the marrow from the four great bones—those 
of the legs and thighs, which is regarded as the 
most delicate dish of the desert; finally all was 
salted, laid on the mules, and each band depart- 
ed for the territory assigned it. 

That to which David belonged, had been 
placed under the command of Peter, and direct- 
ed itself towards Prairie du Cheval. Soko, al- 
most entirely recovered from his wounds, ac- 
companied it. On the first day of their march, 
they encountered in the depths of a valley which 
they were crossing, a horse without a rider, 
which the Arkansas seized. David then advis- 
ed him to rejoin his tribe. 

“Is my brother weary of me?” asked Soko, 
with gravity. 

“No,” replied David; “ but there may be 
some one among your people whom you are anx- 
ious to see.” 

The eyes of Soko sparkled, and his nostrils 
swelled with emotion. 

‘*T have a sister,” said he, “ who is beautiful, 
good and skilful as a beaver.” 

“Why do you not go to rejoin her, then ?” 

Soko remained silent for a moment. 

“My brother has never set his traps on the 
water-courses,” said he, at last, “and I wish 
to teach him how.” 

“T thank you,” replied David ; “ but others will 
teach me what Ido not know. Return to your 
sister, and re-assure her as to your fate.” 

“Soko keeps his promises,” said the savage, 
briefly. 

It was evident that the Arkansas had decided 
that he would prove his gratitude to David by 
aiding him in the chase, and watching over his 
safety during the whole campaign ; now, such a 
decision was irrevocable, as Peter observed, to 
whom the young American cemmunicated it. 

* You have fallen in with a kind nature,” ad- 
ded the trapper, “ and ought to thank God ; for 
the red men are all good or all bad. Most of 
their hearts are like chalky plains in which are 
found only gulfs and rocks ; but there are some 
more fruitful ones which resemble the territories 
of the buffaloes, watered by rivers, overshadow- 
ed by trees and carpeted with turf.” 

Meanwhile, the band commanded by Peter 
had arrived at the confluence of the rivers, and 
was preparing to commence the operations of 
trapping. The scouts had just discovered musk- 
rats, which are met with usually only on the 
limits of the beaver territories ; all announced 
therefore a fortunate campaign, when one of the 
advance-guard arrived at a gallop, exclaiming : 
“ Stakes, stakes !” 

Peter ran to the place pointed out, and per- 
ceived branghes of trees buried in the clay and 
proving that the trappers had already followed 
this road. Everything confirmed this first dis- 
covery ; in proportion as they advanced, the 
beaver-huts were empty. The buffaloes had 
been driven back, and the traces of recent en- 
campments were still perceptible. Peter saw 
that if he Continued to pursue the same direction 
he was likely to lose his trapping campaign. 
Hastily changing his plans, therefore, he direct- 
ed his course towards Serpent River. 

Unfortunately, the path which it was necessary 
to follow was long and fatiguing. In propor- 
sion as the company advanced, the ground be- 
came more hilly, the grass more scanty, and the 
horses had at last no other food than willow bark 
and bitter sage ; they became so weak as scarce- 
ly to be able to bear their riders. To complete 
their misfortunes, their provisions were exhaust- 
ed and water failed. They killed a mule, then 
a second, hoping to reach a less desolate coun- 





try, but the mountain became more and more 
barren. At last the company paused on a table- 
land where the eye could perceive only a chain 
of hills one above another, and the trappers, ex- 
hausted with hunger, thirst and fatigue, stretched 
themselves out on the stony ground in mute de- 
spair. Peter himself had lost courage. Soko 
alone was standing, his eyes fixed on the hori- 
zon, seeming to study all the windings of the 
mountain. He approached the old trapper. 

“ Does not my brother see a blue vapor rising 
between two peaks ?” asked he. 

‘‘ Well!” replied Peter. 

“ Well!” resumed the Arkansas, “where that 
vapor rises, there are water-courses, and where 
there are water-courses there is no want of pas- 
turage nor buffaloes.” 

The trapper shook his head with an air of 
incredulity. 

“Let my white brother give me the least fa- 
tigued horse with a carbine, and before night I 
will bring good news.” 

Peter granted him what he asked for, and he 
disappeared among the gorges of the mountain, 
Only a few hours had rolled away when he re- 
appeared, bearing a deer across his horse, and a 
skin fall of water suspended at the crupper. At 
this sight the trappers uttered a cry of joy. A 
fire was lighted of dried herbs, the deer was 
roasted and devoured in an instant. 

Soko afterwards related how he had found on 
the left, a valley so narrow that it might have 
been taken for the former bed of a torrent, but 
carpeted here and there by a rare and fine grass, 
He doubted not that by following this species 
of crevice in the mountain, they might more 
easily and rapidly arrive atthe plain. Peter 
was of the same opinion, and as soon as they 
were satisfied, the trappers took the road tothe 
valley discovered by the Arkansas. 

They encamped there the same evening, and 
continued to descend the next day. Soko, to 
whom had been confided the best horse and the 
best gun, re-appeared in the evening with two 
sheep which furnished supper to the camp. He 
continued to do the same during the days fol- 
lowing, only sufficing to provide for the caravan 
without delaying their march. At last, on the 
tenth day, they perceived the plain. 

Night had come, but the trappers were in so 
much haste to regain the river that they began to 
cross the vast plain which separated them from 
it, without waiting for the return of the sun. 
They were marching in the darkness with loos- 
ened bridles, and conversing with the careless 
gayety of adventurers who have just escaped great 
dangers, when a fearful cry stopped them short. 
They turned, and perceived Soko, who was gal- 
loping towards them with all the swiftness of his 
horse. s 

“ Stop, stop!” exclaimed the savage. 

David held in his horse and turned. 

“Back, if you value your lives!’ resumed 
Soko, who had just joined them; “you are on 
the borders of the Plain of Lava !”’ 

“ Can it be?” exclaimed Peter. 

“ Look had 

He raised atorch of absinthe bark which he 
was holding in his hand, and the trappers recoil- 
ed with acry. At a few paces before them open- 
ed a bottomless gulf which barred the plain one 
third of its extent. 

“ By heaven! but for the Redskin, we should 
all have been in the kingdom of the Great Spir- 
it!” said Peter, stupified. 

“Let my brethren return to the foot of the 
mountain,” resumed Soko ; “they wilh there find 
a stream and a good place for an encampment.” 

In fact, he led them to the banks of a stream 
which precipitated itself from the rocks and was 
lost in the immense fissure of the Plain of Lava. 
The Arkansas had left there two antelopes des- 
tined for the supper of the caravan. 

The next day it was necessary to make a long 
cireuit to avoid the abysses of the plain; then 
directing its course towards the west, the band 
reached the hunting territory watered by the 
River Malade and Woody River, where the trap- 
ping campaign commenced. 

The services rendered by Soko had secured 
for him the affection of all David’s companions ; 
they gave him the complete equipment of a free 
trapper, with the strongest horse and the best 
carbine, and commissioned him to provide for 
the camp. He returned one evening later than 
usual, and warned Peter to be prudent. He had 
encountered a band of those wild degs which 
habitually accompany the encampments of the 
Redskins, and their presence d to e 
the vicinity of some Indian troop. The trappers 
promised to be on their guard. 

Soko set out the next morning early ; evening 
came, but he did not re-appear. The trappers, 
uneasy, waited for him until late ; at last, heavy 
with slumber, they slept, resolving to send cou- 
riers the next morning in search of the Arkansas. 
David, who was on guard, alone remained awake. 
The horses had been brought within the camp, 
in pursuance of the advice of Soko, and were 
attached to the piquets ; the fire around which 
the band had supped emitted now only some fit- 
ful gleams, and the young American, struggling 
with difficulty against sleep, cast around him 
confused glances. Suddenly his eyes rested on 
two elks which had penetrated the camp and were 
browsing quietly among the horses. 

‘The idea of firing at them at first presented 
itself to Ramsay, then the species of torpor in 
which he was plunged kept him motionless. 
Meanwhile, on seeing one of the elks pass before 
him, he seized his carbine} at the noise which 
he made in aiming, the animal bounded and dis- 
appeared with his companion. It even seemed 
to David that both, as they fled, stood upright ; 
but he thought that the sleep against which he 
struggled with so much difficulty, had cansed this 
hallucination, and replacing his gun on the 
ground, he dropped his head on his knees, He 
was beginning to lose consciousness of every- 
thing around him, whena horrible clamor resound- 
ed in his ears. He sprang ap ; ten gun-shots were 
fired at omce, and hit the fur cap which he wore. 

At the first cries, the horses, whose thongs 
had been cut by the pretended elks, had fled af- 
frighted. The trappers, suddenly aroused, ar- 
rived at the moment when Ramasay, attacked by 
several savages, had been compelled to defend 
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himself against them with his carbine. The 
Blackfeet escaped but to take refuge behind the 
firs, whence they fired a long time. Very soon 
those who had pursued the horses returned at a 
gallop and attacked the camp. The trappers 
then resorted in their turn to the river, which 
they crossed swimming and entrenched them- 
selves on a neighboring island ; but during this 
retreat, two of them fell, mortally wounded. 

Thus masters of the camp, the Blackfeet re- 
kindled the fires, and began to dance around 
with great cries of joy. It was only towards 
morning that they departed, carrying off all 
their booty. 

Deprived of horses, of baggage, of munitions, 
how could the trappers continue their chase, how 
ever rejoin Captain Sablette? They were sur- 
rounded with enemies, without means of flight 
or resistance, and their ruin was almost certain. 
Towards sunrise the attention of the trappers 
was arrested by the gallop of a horse on the 
banks of the river. Soon they perceived by the 
coming daylight, a savage gaining the island by 
swimming ; Peter was about to have fired at 
him, when Ramsay arrested his hand; he had 
recognized Soko. 

The Arkansas came from the camp, where he 
had found the extinguished fire and the corpses 
of the two trappers. He had immediately di- 
vined all. The band of Blackfeet which had 
just attacked the whites, was precisely that, 
which had prevented him the night before from 
rejoining the camp. He brought, an elk, which 
was cooked, and listened in silence to the com- 
plaints of the trappers; but when the latter had 
recovered some courage, after having satisfied 
their hunger, he asked them if they wished to 
seize again their baggage, munitions, traps and 
horses. 

“ How so?” exclaimed the trappers. 

“ Nothing is more easy,” said Soko. “ You 
cannot attack alone the Blackfeet, who are nu- 
merous ; but there is near here a band of Nez- 
Perces, who ask nothing better than to take part 
in an expedition against their enemies. I know 
besides the chief, he is a brave.” 

Peter and his companions eagerly accepted 
this proposition. They therefore left the island 
immediately, conducted by the Arkansas, and 
directed their course towards the camp of the 
Nez-Perces. 

The latter was situated about five miles off, 
in a little creek of the river Malade. The Nez- 
Perce chief, who was called Wolf's Eye, received 
him with sincere cordiality. Soko related to him 
what had happened, and asked him if he would 
not aid the trappers in attacking the Blackfeet. 
Wolf’s Eye consulted his old men, and, after a 
long deliberation, it was decided that the Nez- 
Perces should fight beside their friends, the Pale 
Faces ; but they declared at the same time that 
they must wait for the night. 

It therefore became necessary to resign them- 
selves to wait. Scouts were sent out to follow 
the trail of the Blackfeet, and learn the place of 
their encampment. They returned in the even- 
ing with the desired information. The two 
companies agreed upon their plan of attack, 
armed themselves in silence, and began their 
march by two different routes. They arrived 
near the camp of the Blackfeet about midnight. 
All was silent there, and some of the Nez-Perces 
warriors had already glided near the piquets to 
detach the horses, when a dog gave the alarm. 

The Indians immediately sprang up ; but Pe- 
ter and his band had rashed into the camp with 
cutlass in hand, striking all whom they encoun- 
tered. Thus surprised, the Blackfeet tried to 
escape, but they fell among the Nez-Perces, who 
killed a dozen of them; those who could flee, 
crossed the river by swimming, and it was as- 
certained the next morning that they had taken 
the road to their territory. 

Soko had at first remained beside David in 
the melee, but the combat had soon separated 
them. After having pursued the fugitives some 
distance, the Arkansas was returning to his 
companions, when he heard cries issue from a 
grove of cotton-trees. He ran thither, and per- 
ceived a Blackfoot trying te drag away a young 
Indian woman. At sight of Soko, the latter 
made new efforts to escape from the hands of 
her captor, who, on seeing himself about to lose 
his prey, raised his knife on the prisoner—a shot 
from the Arkansas did not leave him time to 
strike. He fell, and the freed young woman 
sprang towards Soko. 

At this moment the moon, emerging from a 
cloud, illuminated her countenance, and the 
Arkansas started back, uttering a cry of surprise. 

“ Nehala !”’ said ke. 

“‘ My brother !” replied the young woman. 

He had opened his arms, and held for a long 
time his young sister clasped to his breast. 

“ You here!’ at last exclaimed the Arkansas ; 
“you a prisoner of the Blackfeet !” 

“For three moons,” replied Nehala. 

“And they have not taken away your life ?” 

“T was about to become the wife of the chief.” 

“The Great Spirit has watched over us,” 
returned Soko, embracing her anew. 

There was double joy in the company of the 
trappers and that of the Nez-Perces, when they 
learned by what happy chance the Arkansas had 
just found his sister. At last, morning having 
come, they occupied themselves in dividing the 
booty. 

The trappers contented themselves with tak- 
ing what belonged to them, leaving all the rest 
to the Nez-Perces warriors ; but wishing to recog- 
Rize the new service rendered to them by Soke, 
they decided that his sister should be equipped 
at the expense of the brigade. Consequently they 
took the most elegant horse, ornamented with a 
harness embroidered with beads and garnished 
with bells ; added on each side of the saddle some 
esjuimonts, a sort of pockets destined to receive 
articles of the toilet, and all was covered with 
a drapery of scarlet cotton. Passing afterwards 
. %0 the toilet, they chose, among the merchan- 
dize destined for exchange with the savages or 
for the payment of the trappers, an Amazonian 
hat, surmeunted with feathers of divers colors, 
4 woolen dress of the most beautiful tissue, neck- 
laces, bracelets, a purple mantle and moccasins 
embroidered with gold. 

It would be diffieul¢ to express the joy of the 





young Indian, on receiving these presents. As 
for Soko, he was wild with happiness ; he thank- 
ed the trappers with the emotion of a child, 
pressed their hands, and declared that he was 
ready to die for them. 

Nehala withdrew apart to braid her hair and 
try on her ornaments ; but when, at the moment 
of departure, she re-appeared in her new cos- 
tume, trappers and Indians uttered cries of ad- 
miration ; never had beauty so grand and grace- 
fal struck their eyes in the wilderness. 

“ Your sister is like the most beautiful star of 
the morning !” said David to Soko. 

“You see only her countenance,” replied the 
Arkansas, smiling proudly. “ Wait until you 
know her heart, and you will find it still more 
beautiful.” 

Peter could not think of remaining in this 
vicinity, after all that had passed. The fugitive 
Blackfeet had evidently gone to rejoin their tribe, 
and doubtless they would return in force to the 
river Malade to attempt a revenge ; on the other 
hand, in leaving they were liable to find other 
hunting grounds already occupied, and thus to 
lose the season for trapping. Peter and his peo- 
ple knew not, therefore, what to determine upon, 
when the chief of the Nez-Perces, informed of 
their embarrassment, proposed to conduct them 
toa valley watered by the northern branch of the 
Salmon River, where they would be sheltered 
from their enemies, and where the hunting was 
more abundant than elsewhere. 

“My brothers the Pale-Faces will there find 
elks in abundance,” said Wolf’s Eye ; ‘‘the hills 
are covered with wild sheep, and the buffalo is 
not far off; as for the beavers, they are as nu- 
merous as the leaves of the willows in spring.” 

Peter suffered himself to be tempted by this 
description, and consented to set out with the 
Nez-Perces for this Paradise of trappers. They 
arrived there, at last, after a long march, but 
without difficulties, and were surprised to find 
that the promises of Wolf’s Eye, far from being 
exaggerated, fell short of the truth. 

Instructed by Soko of the modes of recogniz- 
ing the trails and extending the snares, David 
was soon as skilful as his companions. The 
water-courses, beside which they had encamped, 
were covered with huts and the band of Peter 
had at first excellent success. But the Arkan- 
sas warned them that they were making too 
much haste, and that the beavers, instructed by 
experience, would shun the bait ; this happened 
soon afterwards. They still set their traps in 
the most frequented spots. In vain did Soko 
urge if they set their traps in succession in the 
same places, the beavers would know how to 
avoid them, but they did not listen to him. All 
went well during the first days; but each family 
of beavers having lost some of its members, the 
survivors became suspicious: they discovered 
the traps set in the same places where their rela- 
tives had fallen victims, and avoided them. 
They did more: arming themselves with sticks, 
they succeeded in springing the traps, after 
which they overturned them; some of them 
even detached the stakes to transport them 
to their islands, where they buried them under 
the mad. 

Meanwhile David, guided by Soko, had suc- 
ceeded beyond his hopes, and his harvest of fars 
surpassed thatof the oldest trapper. The inti- 
macy in which he lived with the Arkansas had 
enabled him to verify what the latter had said 
of Nehala, and he had discovered that her beauty 
was, in fact, her least charm. As he became 
more acquainted with the young girl, he forgot 
it and thought only of her amiability, her activi- 
ty, her devotedness. Informed of what David 
had done for Soko, she sought to manifest her 
gratitude to the young white man, and divided 
her attentions between him and her brother. 
On his side, David was always near her during 
their marches, guarding her welfare and her 
safety. He experienced for Nehala an affection 
united to a sentiment of esteem and protection 
which sought every occasion to express itself. 
The young Indian received these manifestations 
of attachment with a modest but visible joy, 
and Soko smiled inwardly without speaking, as 
if all was going on according to his desires. 

But the fine days had become more rare, the 
winter was about to commence. Peter thought 
it was time to return with his band to the place 
‘of rendezvous agreed upon with Captain Sablette. 
The furs were, therefore, rolled up and laid on 
the mules; they took leave of the chief Wolf’s 
Eye, with whom the trapper exchanged carbines 
in token of friendship ; then directed their course 
towards the plain of White Clay, where the en- 
tire brigade was to re-unite. 

But, on arriving at the mountains, Peter found 
the passes already filled with snow, which was 
piled up to a height of more than twenty feet ; 
they could not attempt to traverse them without 
running the risk of being engulfed. After sev- 
eral useless detours, the band stopped singularly 
uneasy and embarrassed. Each gave his advice 
and proposed an expedient almost immediately 
recognized to be impracticable. Soko. alone 
kept silence, with that reserve peculiar to Indian 
warriors. At last, Peter asked him if he knew 
any method to pass the mountain. 

“ Cannot my white brothers, by climbing first 
the lowest hills, reach at last the summit of 
the chain ¢” 

“That is not impossible,” replied Peter ; “ but 
once arrived there, what will become of us?” 

“ Does not the opposite declivity lead to the 
plain ?” 

“Undoubtedly; but how shall we descend it 
with our baggage and our horses ?” 

“ My brother has doubtless reflected that this 
declivity must be covered with frozen snow ¢”’ 

“Do you think that one convenience more ?” 

“Yes, if my brother will use a sled.” 

** A sled !” repeated Peter astonished ; “have 
you ever used one in such a case!” 

“‘T have seen i¢ used.” 

“ And when we have reached the summit of 
the chain, will you engage to enable us to de- 
scend the other side ¢” 

“«T will.” 

“ Then, forward !” joyously exclaimed Peter ; 
“for the Arkansas is not a Canadian, and he 
promises only what he can perform.” 

The company then began to climb the moun- 





tain, and on the morrow encamped upon its 
summit. Soko then chose a spot where the de- 
clivity was interspersed with several table-lands, 
forming, as it were, terraces of the mountain. 
A sort of sled was manufactured, a mule was 
fastened to it, and it was suffered to slide, by 
means of cords, to the nearest platform ; the sled 
was then drawn up and descended, until the en- 
tire caravan had reached this upper terrace. By 
the same method it reached a second, then a 
third, and finally the plain, which they had fear- 
ed to be unable to attain. 

On arriving there the trappers found the dif- 
ferent bands already assembled, and celebrating 
their re-union around the Beer Springs ; such is the 
name given by adventurers to the gaseous 
springs of the White Clay plain. The sparkling 
liquid filled their tin cups, and the oldest were 
singing at the top of their voices the ballad com- 
posed in favor of the ale of the desert. 

The arrival of Peter and his band completed 
the joy of the trappers, and all that remained of 
the delicacies of home, such as rum, sugar, and 
biscuit, was served to celebrate this happy return. 

A few days afterwards appeared the convoys 
of the company, who brought according to cus- 
tom, munitions, arms, provisions, and a new as- 
sortment of merchandize. Very soon they saw 
arrive, also, friendly tribes, who came to ex- 
change their furs for beads, guns, powder and 
stuffs, and the free trappers bringing the pro- 
ducts of their chase. 

The White Clay plain then became a genuine 
fair. The agents of the company renewed their 
engagements with the trappers for the approach- 
ing campaign, and paid the wages of that which 
had just taken place. Sablette had decided to 
send a part of his furs in buffalo boats by the 
Missouri ; he proposed to David, whose honesty 
and intelligence he knew, to take charge of the 
expedition, promising to put under his orders 
men accustomed to this navigation. This was 
a mode by which Ramsay could return with pro- 
fit to Franklin, where the company had ensured 
him a situation in their employ ; he accepted. 

When Soko learned it, he at first manifested 
great surprise, then became gloomy and pensive ; 
at last he took the young man aside and said : 

“Has my brother decided to return to the 
clearings ?” 

“T must do so,” replied David; “ it is nearly 
a year since I have seen my mother.” 

“ And will my brother regret nothing of what 
he leaves in the prairies ?” 

“I shall regret you, for I love you.” 

The Indian lifted his eyes and looked at David. 

“ Let my brother speak plainly,” resumed he ; 
“ once in the habitations, will he no longer re- 
member Nehala ?” 

‘You know the contrary well,” murmured he 
in an under tone. “ Your sister, Soko, is, with 
my mother, what I most love and respect in the 
world ; I would give half of my life to spend 
the other half with her.” 

“‘ Why then does not my brother remain in the 
prairie? Does he believe that Nehala cannot 
be the wife of a free trapper ?” 

“I do not think so, Soko, but I have promis- 
ed my mother to return to the habitations ; she 
expects me, she needs me, and, even for my own 
happiness, I would not fail to keep my promise.” 

“Then, let my brother take Nehala with him 
to the clearings.” 

“ Alas!” replied David, “ you do not know, 
Soko, what are the miseries of our civilization. 
With the little situation which the company has 
given me, I should be too poor to support your 
sister and my mother. Here, the wilderness 
furnishes you with all you need, and habit per- 
mits you to do without the rest ; you are always 
rich enough to choose the wife whom you love. 
But we white people cannot marry whenever the 
heart dictates ; we must first have conquered in 
the world a spot large enough for two people. 
To take Nehala to make her share the sufferings 
and the humiliation which, with us, attaches to 
poverty, would be, not to prove my affection for 
her, but a want of reflection and selfishness. 
Before contracting new duties, we should fulfil 
those which exist. I owe mine, first, to my moth- 
er; and since my labors and my industry can 
ensure only her welfare, every additional charge 
voluntarily accepted would be a culpable ingrat- 
itude. I tell you this sorrowfully, Soko, for I 
leave here with a heart broken and sad, for a long 
time; the image of your sister will follow me 
everywhere, and in renouncing her I lose, per- 
haps, all hope of happiness in the future; but 
the white men have a religion which shows life 
to them as a trial§ not as a fete, which teaches 
them to do good, though they must suffer for it.” 

David had pronounced these last words with 
moist eyes and an accent of emotion. The Ar- 
kansas remained some time without replying; 
with his head down, and his arms folded on his 
breast, he seemed to be meditating on the words 
of the young man, and to attempt to compre- 
hend all their import ; raising his head, he said : 

“So my brother would be happy to take Ne- 
hala, if he were rich enough to live like other 
white men, without privations: and without ‘ be- 
ing despised.’ ”’ 

“ Can you doubt it?” exclaimed David. 

“Tt is well,” said the Arkansas with a resolute 
gestare, and he withdrew. 

The same evening, the young man learned 
that he had left the encampment and plunged 
alone into the desert. 

He interrogated Nehala ; but she was ignorant 
of the cause of this sudden departure. A 
week rolled away, and the Arkansas had not 
re-appeared ; the anxiety of his sister had be- 
come despair, and David himself shared in her 
fear, when Soko arrived one morning at the 
camp, uttering the Arkansas cry of victory. 

Perceiving afar off his sister and David, he 
called them. 

“Let my brother take four mules and follow 
me,” said he to the young trapper. 

“ Why so ?” asked Ramsay. 

“ To seek the dowry of Nehala.” 

«« What mean you ?” exclaimed the young girl. 

“‘T mean that this time it is not the husband 
who enriches the relatives of the wife chosen, as 
is customary, but the relative who enriches the 
wife. And quickly!” he added; “a delay may 
lose all; prepare the four mules.” 





“What have you discovered ?”” asked David. 

“One of the caches of fars belonging to the 
Blackfeet.” 

David and Soko set out accompanied by the 
mules, and returned three days afterwards with 
a load of beaver-skins worth several thousands 
of dollars. The Arkansas sold them to the 
agents of the company, and compelled David to 
receive the price. 

“‘ My brother will not prevent the happiness 
of Nehala,” said he: “the young girl has the 
heart of a white woman ; the life of the desert 
seems too rude ; her place is in the house of the 
Pale-Face, and she has chosen yours.” 

The young Indian confirmed the words of her 
brother, and David had no longer any more ob- 
jections to make against a union which fulfilled 
all his wishes. 

Meanwhile the season was advancing. The 
agents of the company had finished their ex- 
changes ; they were preparing to send the best 
part of their furs by the Missouri, as it had been 
agreed upon, and were constructing, with this 
object, a dozen boats of skins. 

These boats, eighteen feet long, and about five 
feet broad, were formed of three buffalo-hides, 
extended on a light frame. The seams which 
united them had been carefully covered with 
grease and ashes, and the boats laden did not 
draw more than two feet of water. The crew of 
each was composed of three men. 

The moment of departure arrived, David em- 
barked with Nehala. Soko, who had conducted 
them to the shore, codld not separate himself 


from his sister. At last, after long embraces, he 


seated her in the bottom of the boat, and ex- 
tending his hand to David, said in a tone whose 
gravity poorly concealed his emotion : 

“I pray my brother to render her happy; her 
heart is accustomed to the beatings of other 
hearts, her hand to the pressure of other 
hands. Perhaps, my brother will find that for a 
woman she is proud and exacting ; but Soko has 
not had but one sister and he has made himself 
her slave. I entreat my brother, therefore, to be 
indulgent to her faults. Iknow that the Pale- 
Faces treat kindly their women and children, that 
they demand of them nothing beyond their 
strength ; this was the reason why I desired that 
Nehala should marry a white man. Be happy ; 
as for me, I go alone into the wilderness,” 

Here the sobs of the young Indian woman 
broke forth, and she stretched out her arms to- 
wards her brother. 

“ Why not accompany us ?”” said Ramsay soft- 
ened ; “ cannot my brother find happiness among 
the Pale-Faces, as well as Nehala ?” 

Soko shook his head. 

“The country of a woman is with the hus- 
bund she has chosen,” said he ; “ but the coun- 
try of an Arkansas is where the buffalo is hunted 
and the scalps of the Blackfeet taken. Nehala 
can live on the look and smile of my brother ; 
Soko needs the air of the prairies.” 

“Shall we not then see you again?” exclaim- 
ed David softened. 

“No,” murmured the Arkansas, “this is as 
death for us all.” 

And seeing the other boats preparing for de- 
parture, he hastily added : 

“ Adieu, and love each other always !” 

Nehala attempted tospring towards him ; but 
he pushed away with his foot the boat which was 
instantly carried off by the current. 

David seized in his arms the young girl, who 
uttered cries of despair, and attempted to ap- 
pease her. 

“Let my brother make her happy,” repeated 
the voice of Soko afar off. 

The young colonist would have replied, but 
emotion prevented his speaking; he could only 
make a sign, placing his hands on the head of 
Nehala. 

At this moment, all the boats had reached the 
middle of the river and were rapidly floating 
down with the current. The Arkansas remain- 
ed standing at the same spot as long as they 
could perceive him; at last, when the latter had 
disappeared behind the borders of the mountain- 
ash and cotton-tree, he went away, slowly mount- 
ed his horse, and buried himself among the 
mountains. 

Meanwhile the flotilla of buffalo-boats continu- 
ed to descend the Missouri. The grief of Ne- 
hala was by degrees softened ; and if the cares 
of David did not succeed in making her forget 
her brother, they at least aided her to support a 
separation which it had been impossible to avoid. 

Besides, the attention which such a navigation 
demanded, and the thousand dangers to which 
she was exposed, prevented her, as well as Da- 
vid, from dwelling on this remembrance. Con- 
tinual watchfulness and address were necessary 
to avoid rocks or sand-bars ; besides, bands of 
the Crow Indians infested the banks of the river, 
and our navigators had everything to fear from 
their cruelty. 

The first days passed without any serious 
accident. Some of the boats, which were 
aground, were immediately disengaged ; others, 
rent by the points of the rocks, were drawn on 
shore and repaired. But the eighth day, David, 
who was in front, perceived towards evening 
some smoke rising on one of the shores. He im- 
mediately made the signal agreed upon to his 
boats, which gained the opposite shore and con- 
cealed themselves beneath the shadows of the 
ashes and willows. Continuing afterwards to 
advance cautiously, he soon perceived, on the 
right, the fires of a Crow encampment. 

Profiting by an island which might conceal 
him, he was preparing to pass beyond along the 
right shore, when he distinguished, through a 
cloud of dust, a hundred women of the same 
tribe advancing in that direction. 

Hardly had he time to push his boat among 
the shrubs and lilies which bordered the island, 
when the entire cavalcade arrived at the banks 
of the river. 

The two bands perceived each other, and sa- 
luted each other with loud cries. Some of the 
newly arrived plunged into the Missouri with 
their horses to join the encampment on the right 
and passed a few paces from the boat without 
perceiving it; most contented themselves with 
encamping on the left shore, where they kindled 
great fires. 


: he had hitherto concealed himself, 





Thus placed between two enemies, the position 
of David was the more dangerous that he could 
not communicate with the other boats. Night, 
which succeeded, did not diminish his embarrass- 
ment: the slightest sound could be heard on 
both shores, the slightest motion seen by the 
starlight. Ramsay resolved to allow the savages 
to fall asleep. 

He, therefore, waited patiently until the mid- 
dle of the night ; finally when the last sounds 
had ceased, he cautiously left the retreat. where 
At the same 
instant, a light ripple was heard at some distance, 
and he perceived the other boats gliding silently 
across the stream ; they had seen his mancuvre 
and were coming to rejoin him. 

The entire flotilla had quickly doubled the isl- 
and, and appeared unprotected between the two 
camps. David found himself still at its head, 
casting his glance alternately on either shore ; 
he had nearly passed the last fires, when a cry 
was suddenly heard near him. He sprang to the 
bow of the boat ; an Indian who had crossed 
the stream by swimming, was beneath the prow, 
already uttering a second shout of sammons ; but 
he had not time to finish it; Ramsay seized his 
head and thrust it under the water. 

Then commenced a mute and terrible struggle ; 
in attempting to free himself, the savage had 
caught the arm of the young man, whom he was 
dragging down with him. 

“ Let go,” said Peter, who was'in the boat. 

“ No,” replied David, “ he will ruin us.” 

As he finished these words, the Indian made 
a final effort ; the boat suddenly tipped, and the 
young colonist disappeared in the waters. Ne- 
hala uttered a cry and the other trapper stopped 
the boat. The agitation of the water showed the 
spot where Ramsay had disappeared, and proved 
that the conflict still continued beneath the 
waves. Suddenly the Indian’s arms were raised 
and dropped immediately, and.a head appeared. 

‘David !” exclaimed Nehala in despair. 

“Tam here,” said the voice of the young man. 

“« And the savage,” asked Peter. 

“ With the fishes,” replied David. 

The two trappers assisted him to re-enter the 
boat, when the young Indian threw herself into 
his arms. 

* Quick, push out into the current,” said the 
young man ; “they may be aroused in the camps.” 

In fact a confused murmur was heard on the 
shore, and some shadows appeared; but it was 
but for an instant, and silence was immediately 
restored. 

Night passed away without any new accident, 
and the next morning the flotilla reached the 
foot of Fort Cass, the first of the outposts estab- 
lished on the Missouri. 

Only a year had rolled away since this conver- 
sation, and the two friends were in the same spot, 
but in positions and with ideas very different. — 

All the features of David breathed happiness 
and serenity, while Jonathan, with his arms 
crossed on his breast and his head downcast, 
seemed a prey to profound despair. 

“ So the illness of your poor aunt has oblig- 
ed her to close her shop ?” said Ramsay, contin- 
uing a conversation commenced. 

“ And when her accounts were settled, all 
went to the creditors,” added Jonathan ; ‘‘so 
that we are now without resources.” 

“Can you not labor ?”’ asked Ramsay kindly. 

“Labor, at what ?” returned Jonathan sharply ; 
“have I any trade? You speak at your ease 
of the poverty of others, you, because you have 
as1.ation and funds placed in the fur company, 
you want for nothing. Your mother is happy; 
you have married the prettiest Indian woman ever 
seen in the settlements, everybody likes you, 
and all is prosperous with you.” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LABOR AND PLEASURE. 


BY H. W. PAYSON. 
There is happiness in labor, 
Tollsome though the task may be; 
Work is Pleasure’s nearest neighbor, 
And the heart from thraldom free. 





Labor is the root supplying — 
Happiness the branching tree; 

Each without the other dying, 
What may be thelr pedigree. 


As the nucleus is enfolded, 
Hidden in the briery shell, 

Peace is beautifully moulded, 
Labor labelled, ‘All is weil.” 


Head, or hand work one or other, 
Or by turns, were better still ; 

Let us work for one another, 
Laboring with an earnest will. 


again knocked the negro down. This time the 
blow took effect on the temple, and the stubborn 
fool lay for a long while nearly senseless. When 
he gained his feet the masts were all down, and 
the topsails close-reefed. He gazed about him 
for a moment, and then went into his galley. 
The storm came on as had been anticipated, 
but we rode it out in safety, and on the second 
day from that time we had the royals set. 
“Once more pleasant,” said the mate, as he 
came down into the cabin, after having seen the 
royals put on. 
“ Yes,” added the captain, “and this blow has 
just served to sharpen our appetites. Lamson, 
what are you going to give us for dinner?” 
This question was addressed to the supercar- 
go, who acted as caterer for the cabin mess. 
“Tl tell you,” he replied. “I’ve ordered 
the cook to give us a mutton broth and some 
chop from the sheep we killed yesterday.” 









































Sloth is poison, sweetly proffered, 
Wears a tempting look, ‘tis true; 
Take it not, however offered, 
On no Christian soil it grew. 


If there’s one thing Satan loveth, 
One thing he delights to find, 

One where unrestrained he moveth, 
Tis an idle human mind 
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OUR COOK'S REVENGE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK, 





EaRtyr in the summer of 1843, I took passage 
on board the ship Hanter at Smyrna, intending 
to run with her as far only as Gibraltar. The 
crew consisted of twenty-one men, who bunked 
in the forecastle, and there were eight of us aft 
in the cabin—the captain and his three mates, 
the supercargo, and three passengers of us. The 
captain’s name was John Martin. He was a 
native of the State of Maine, a stout, impul- 
sive, true-hearted sailor, about forty years of 
age. His three mates were excellent sailors, the 
supercargo was a perfect gentleman and an ex- 
tensive traveller, and my two passenger com- 
panions were men whose good qualities of heart 
and head I had long appreciated. 

The crew of the ship were mostly good-look- 
ing men, but there was one who struck me un- 
favorably—that was the cook. He was an Afri- 
can, as black as night, and went by the name 
of Max Condor, a powerfully-built fellow, with a 
breast and arms like the gear ofa mill. But it 
was his head—his face—that most attracted my 
attention. The base of his skull was large,wiile 
the top dwindled away almost to the apex ofa 
cone. From ear to ear the skull was broader 
than I have ever seen in any person. His face 

was also peculiar, poscessing all the special 
African characteristics, but it had a sort of va- 
cant cunning, a recklessness and indifference 
of look seldom seen. But he was a good cook, 
and as yet, no one had had difficulty with him. 

The eighth day out we passed the southern 
cape of Sicily, Passaro, and before dark had left 
the land on our starboard quarter. Atsundown, 
the wind veered and soon lulled away almost to 
a dead calm. 

“Mr. Clarke,” said the captain, addressing 
his first mate, “ we are going to have a blow out 
of this.” 





“I think so, sir,” returned the mate. “One 
of those regular screamers of the guh. But 
we’ve got plenty of sea-room.” 

“So we have,” added the captain. ‘“ But you 


may send the light spars on deck, and I think 
it well to send the topgallant-masts down.” 

“Tt will be safe enough, I think.” 

“ Then I would have it done at once.” 

All hands were called to shorten sail and pre- 
pare the ship for a storm. As the light sails 
were all taken in, preparations were made for 
sending down the spars, and the men set to work 
with a will. The foretop-gallant mast came 
down, and then the men went to the main. They 
bowsed away on the rope, but the heel of the 
mast had swelled, and they found hard work to 
raise it so as to draw the fid. The cook sat in 
his galley as composed as though nothing was 
going on. One of the men espied him, and the 
query was at once started, why he could not 
come out and lend a hand. 

“Ah, I forgot the cook,” said the captain, who 
heard the remarks of the men. “ Here, Max, 
come out and lend a hand to the mast-rops.” 

But the negro did not stir. 

“Did you hear, Max?” asked the captain, 
moving nearer to the door of the galley. 

“ Yes—I heard,” replied the cook, looking 
coolly up. 

“ Then bear a hand and man the mast-rope.” 

But cook did not move yet. 
“Are you going to obey me?” asked the 
captain, while the blood mounted to his cheeks 
and temples. 
“?Taint my place to pull an’ haul,” contin- 
ued Condor. 
“It’s your place to obey,” said the captain, 
very calmly, yet with a slight tremulousness in 
his voice. 
“It’s my place to cook an’ see to your feedin’,” 
was Condor’s cool response. 
“* Max Condor come ont here !” 
It was just dusk, and there was light enough 
to see that the captain’s teeth were firmly set and 
his hands clutched. The negro came ont, and 
with an independent, careless look, faced the 
commander. 
“Max Condor take hold of that mast-rope.” 
The men had all stopped their work and were 
watching this novel, startling spectacle. They 
knew the character of Captain Martin, and his 
prowess, and they also knew the giant strength 
of the negro. 

“ Once more—take hold of that mast-rope.” 

“Taint my business. I didn’t ship for it.” 

“ Will you obey me ?” 

“No!” 

The captain took one step forward, and then, 
with one blow of his massive fist, he felled the 
black to the deck. The fellow soon found his 
feet, and with an oath moved towards the cap- 


“Good,” returned the captain. And in that 
sentiment we all coincided, for Condor made 
the best soups and broths I ever tasted. 
Shortly before dinner the supercargo went up 
to the galley to see how the cook got along with 
the broth and when he came back he was wiping 
his mouth with true epicurean gusto. 
“ How is it?” asked Martin. 
“Glorious. We'll crack a few bottles of Bur- 
gundy with it.” 
In due time the table was set in the cabin, and 
the broth brought on in a large plated tureen. 
We had taken our places around the board and 
the broth had been partly served, when the su- 
percargo, who was dealing out the article, sud- 
denly dropped the ladle and sat back in his 
chair. 
“What is the matter?” quickly asked the 
captain. 
“0, I don’t know,” gasped Lamson, clasping 
his hands over his stomach. “ Such a pain in 
my bowels—and heat all along my throat and 
stomach. Oh—oh—oh!” 
The captain instinctively sprang to his medi- 
cine chest for the bottle of ipecacuanha, and 
quickly preparing a dose he handed it to the 
sufferer. . 
“Tt wont hurt you,” he said. 
While the supercargo raised the emetic to his 
lips, an idea of something he had seen in the 
medicine chest but at the moment had not time 
to notice, came to the captain’s mind, and he 
arose and went back. He gazed an instant into 
the chest, and then an exclamation of horror 
escaped from his lips. 
“On your lives, gentlemen, touch not a drop 
of that broth!” he uttered, turning towards us 
with horror depicted on his countenance. “ Do 
not touch it if you would live, for it is deadly 
poison. You ate some at the galley, Lamson ?” 
“ Yes—a little,” groaned the sufferer. 
“ We can save you. Hold on!” 
The captain opened a drawer in the lower 
part of the chest and took therefrom a stomach- 
pump. Then he hastened to the supercargo’s 
side, and placing him in a proper position, he 
ran the flexible India-rubber tube down his 
throat and pumped away for dear life. Every- 
thing was removed that had been taken into the 
stomach since morning, and it had a peculiar 
garlicky odor. After this, the captain adminis- 
tered such medicine as he thought proper, and 
the supercargo felt much relieved. 
Of course we were all regarding Captain Mar- 
tin in blank amazement. He noticed it, and as 
soon as he had done all he could for Lamson, 
he turned towards us. 
“ Gentlemen,” he said, “I know you are sur- 
prised, but there is nothing now to fear. When 
I brought the emetic for Lamson, and while he 
was drinking it, the idea struck me that there 
was something peculiar in the medicine chest. 
I went back to look, and I found one of my 
glass jars gone. It was the jar of white arsenic 
which was missing—the cook was down here this 
morning alone! I knew then the symptoms of 
Lamson’s complaint. He had taken arsenic ? 
And how? Of course, in the broth! If the 
black demon had put all that arsenic in, there is 
enough in that tureen to kill a hundred men! 
Max Condor meant to be revenged for the chas- 
tisement I gave him for his insubordination. 
There is no mistake about it.” 


Instinctively we all drew away from the table, 
and for some moments there was a dead silence 
in the cabin. At length the second mate spoke. 

“‘ By the powers of darkness, what an escape! 
I noticed the black villain this forenoon in the 
galley, and once when he looked at me, his eyes 
gleamed like a serpent’s. I felt half afraid of 
him then.” 

“ We'll secure him and have the truth out of 
him,” said Martin, as he made a movement 
towards his bunk and took his pistol, which was 
a six-barrelled revolver. ‘‘ Follow me, some of 
you.” 

We all followed, and when we reached the 
deck we found the cook prostrate, and the cap- 
tain holding him down. Martin had found the 
fellow close to the companion way and he had 
knocked him down with his fist. We soon had 

the negro bound, and he made no hesitation in 
admitting he put the arsenic into the broth, and 
had meant to kill the captain at any rate— 
whether the rest of us died or not, he didn’t 
care! When he said this, he supposed we had 
eaten of the broth, but when he found we were 
all safe, his rage and cursing knew no bounds. 

The murderous villain was bound, hand and 
foot, and then placed under the topgallant-forecas- 
tle, but during the afternoon he managed to work 
his way to the bow port, -which was open, and 
before any one could prevent it, he was over- 
board. The ship was hove-to, but the negro’s 
hands and legs being bound, he sank at once and 
we saw no more of him. After watching near 
the place some minutes, we filled away on our 
course. A good cook was found among the 
men, and no one was sorry for the exchange. 

The supercargo recovered in a fewdays, I 
left the ship at Gibraltar, and have not seen 


to throw away your money.” 


me up ?” 


Captain Martin since, but I shall not easily for- 
get him, nor shall I ever forget the startling 
emotions which I experienced when we first 
learned the terrible intent of “ Our Coox’s 
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THE ACE OF SPADES. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


“ TwerntTY to one I hit it at the first shot !” 
said Frank Traverse, a young American, as he 
pointed out to his companions, a group of Cubans 
and Spaniards, a playing-card, the ace of spades, 
pinned to the trunk of a palm-tree at twenty 
paces’ distance, in the capacious garden of a 
country-seat in the neighborhood of Havana. 
“Draw it rather milder, for heaven’s sake, 
Frank,” whispered his friend, Will Waters, a 
New Yorker, long a resident of Cuba. 

“Twenty to one I centre the ace !” repeated 
Traverse, looking roand him. 

“You are jesting, amigo,” said a dashing 
young Spanish officer, Captain Antonio Alvarez, 
of the lanceros, ‘“ You are jesting, or you want 


“That’s my lookout, captain, will you take 


“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll make the offer fairer. I will 
turn my back to the mark—wheel at the word 
fire! and discharge my pistol at one—two— 
three. You shall give the word, if you like.” 
“Done !” 

Traverse turned his back to the card. The 
captain gave the word. ‘Traverse wheeled and 
fired at “two.” Captain Alvarez ran up and 
examined the card. He returned stroking his 
coal-black moustache. 

“You did it certainly,” said he, “but it was 
a chance shot.” 

“A chance shot!” repeated Traverse. “A 
hundred to one I'll do it again four times 
running.” 

“Done,” said the captain. 

The second shot widened the hole made by 
the first. The circumference of the third cut the 
circle of the second—the fourth and fifth shots 
widened the aperture. The card was handed 
round amidst the admiration of the company. 
Traverse smiled as he put the card in his vest 
pocket. “This is nothing,” said he, “I have 
made better shots. There is nothing wonderful 
in it. Ihave lived with the pistol in my hand.” 
“Do you understand the small sword, also, 
senor,” asked the lancero, carelessly. 
“Indifferently well,” replied Traverse. 

“ What do you say to a bout?” asked the 
captain. 

“ With all my heart.” 

Alvarez smiled, and signed to an attendant to 
bring the foils. He offered the American his 
choice. The young men laid aside their coats. 
Traverse bent the blade of his foil to try its tem- 
per and spring; it proved to be of the best Ger- 
man steel. Alvarez tossed his high in the air, 
caught it with the right and left hands, threw it 
over his arm, and played with it in a thousand 
dexterous fashiqns. At last they saluted grace- 
fully and interchanged the preliminary passes to 
ascertain their distance. 
“ On guard !” cried the Spaniard, stamping his 
foot ; and the glittering blades were engaged. 
Traverse was accounted a good swordsman. 
He made a pass, and his antagonist sent his blade 
whirling thirty feet in the air. 
“ Take mine, I beg you,” said Alvarez, with a 
polite bow. 
Picking up the American’s sword, he renewed 
the encounter, and touched his antagonist lightly 
on the breast. Traverse lunged in return, and 
was disarmed instantly. 
“I give it up,” said he gaily. “St. George 
was not more a master of the sword.” 
“It is nothing,” answered the Spaniard, indif- 
ferently, yet well pleased at the compliment. 
“* My fencing is like your shooting. I have lived 
with the sword in my hand. It is my favorite 
weapon.” 
“He is an inveterate duellist,” whispered Wa- 
ters to his friend. “ He has killed four men to 
my certain knowledge, and each one was drilled 
ina different place. His success makes him 
something of a bully.” 7 
“Come, gentlemen, to horse!” said Captain 
Alvarez. ‘ The sun has almost touched the hori- 
zon—the sea-breeze has sprung up—we shall be 
in time to pay our respects to the ladies on the 
Paseo.” 
The gay party lighted their cigars, mounted 
their little Andalusian horses and cantered to- 
wards the city at an easy pace. 





It was holiday-time in Havana, and Traverse 
and his friend, both masked, were chatting with 
a couple of lovely senoritas on whom they were 
making an evening call, when a group of mask- 
ers entered the room. One of them held a guitar 
in his hands, which he touched skilfully, while 
he sang with a voice whose richness was not en- 
tirely suppressed by the ma&k he wore, the words 
ofa Spanish ditty. When he ceased, he ap- 
proached the senorita Melendez, and said : 

“* Manuela, do you know me?” 

“I know you not, senor.” 

“Can you not guess ?” 


“that you are Sebastian Navarro.” 
“ Wrong !” 
laugh. ‘Try again.” 


her efforts completely. 


ed his hand. He turned away in astonishment 


convulsively. 


Traverse of his friend. 
‘Don’t you know,” replied Walters, “ that i 


A woman has privileges, but a man, none. 

is like pulling an Oriental by the beard. 

got yourself into a precious scrape.” 
“ You’ll stand by me, Will ?” 








tain. The latter was prepared for him, and 





REVENGE.” 


“It flashes on my mind,” said the senorita, 
replied the stranger, with a light 


“T will be sure this time,” said the gay girl, 
and she sprang from her seat and snatched at 
his mask. The stranger defended hinself, and 
as he was much taller than his assailant, baffled 


Traverse, laughing, sprang to her aid, and had 
already seized the stranger’s mask, when a shriek 
uttered simultaneously by the two ladies arrest 


Manuela, pale as death, sank into a chair, and 
covering her face with her hands, sobbed 


“What the devil have I done now?” asked 
is a deadly insult to lay your hand on a mask ?” 


It 
You’ve 


At this juncture, the stranger approached 
Traverse, and said in a low, deliberate voice : 
*‘You desired to see my face. Behold it 
then!” He raised his mask. 
“Captain Antonio Alvarez !” 
Traverse. 
“The same, sir, at your service,” replied the 
captain. “It appears you know me. May I 
ask you to favor me, in return, by disclosing 
your face? Iam very anxious to know to whom 
I shall pay my respects for the honor you did me 
just now in presence of three ladies! Remove 
your mask, if you please.” 
“ Not here, captain, but you shall soon learn 
who I am. I never concealed myself from friend 
or foe. I willsend you my card, andthen you 
will know to whom to address your cartel—for 
I presume you consider yourself affronted.” 
“Tam to be found at my quarters in the cav- 
alry barracks, whither I am going directly. 
Until we meet again, sir, farewell.” 
The stranger offered his hand first to Traverse, 
then to his friends. Then with a low bow, and 
an a los pies de ustedes, senoritas, he passed out 
of the room with a stately step. 
Each of his comrades exhibited the same state- 
ly courtesy, and the two Americans were left 
alone with the ladies. Manuela threw herself 
into the arms of Traverse and wept upon his 
shoulder. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I wish that I were 
dead. I have brought this on you by a thought- 
less act—and he will kill you as he has done so 
many others. And what will your poor madre 
do when she hears that her brave son has fallen 
in a quarrel like this ?” 
“ Anembrace and tears from you, senorita, 
are cheaply purchased by life itself!” replied 
Traverse, with highflown gallantry. “But dry 
your bright eyes—or prepare to shed your tears 
for the lancero—for the choice of weapons lies 
with me and he is at my mercy.” 
“ Deuced lucky, too!” muttered Walters. “ If 
it had been otherwise he would have spitted you 
like a lark. But what’s to be done now ?” 
“To the captain’s quarters,” replied Traverse. 
“ Adieu, ladies.” 
“ Good fortune go with you, gallant eaballero !”” 
cried the girls, together. 
Traverse, putting his arm in that of his friend, 
strolled away in the direction of the barracks. 
“Why the deuce did not you mind your own 
business?” grumbled Walters. “It’s a con- 
founded ticklish thing to meddle with a man’s 
mask, and you ought to have known it.” 
“ How should I?” 
“Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of custom, 
any more than im the eyes of the law. But 
you're in for it now. What do you propose 
to do?” 
“Send him my card.” 
“ He’ll fight, of course.” 
“T should suppose so—his profession will 
force him to it.” 
“ Very well—you name pistols. You can’t 
think of killing,him ?” 
“Do I look like a ruffian, Walters ?” 
“Very well, then. Yow fire in the air. He’s 
dissatisfied, demands another shot—you grant it, 
and very likely the fellow will hit you. No, no! 
you must wing him at the first shot. Touch 
him in the arm.” 
“ And perhaps cause him the loss of a limb ! 
I can’t think of that.” , 
“Then all I have to say is, thatit’s a very 
bad scrape. What if you apologize ?” 
“ Apologize!” cried Traverse. “No! no! 
the blood of the Old Dominion will not allow 
me to stoop so low as that. Ican bleed, but I 
cannot blush. It’s an awkward affair, as you 
say ; but I must see it through.” 
“ Very well—or rather very ill,” said Walters. 
“ And here we are at the barracks. I am to go 
in and ask for Captain Alvarez and hand him 
your card.” 
“ Exactly, and wait for his answer, whatever 
it may be.” 
“ Hand me your card then, quick !” 
“ Confound it !’”’ cried Traverse, searching his 
pockets, “I haven’t any cards about me, I left 
them all at my hotel.” 
“ How unlacky !” cried Walters. 
“Unlucky, indeed! Stay ! have you a pencil ?” 
“ Yes, here it is, have you found a card ?” 
“ Yas,” said Traverse, producing a crumpled 
and soiled card, “ there it is.” 
“ That ! do you call that thing a card ?” 
“Yes, it is the Ace of Spades !” 
“The very card you centered five times 
“Yes, it must serve the purpose.” And Tra- 
verse wrote his address upon it. Walters took 
the card and disappeared, while Traverse walked 
to and fro, wrapped in deep thought. 
In a few moments his friend re-appeared with 
an exultant countenance. 
“Joy! joy!” he cried. 
“* What do you mean ?” 
“ Alvarez has backed out. 
Spades that did it. As soon as he saw it, he 
changed color. There’s a note from him.” 
Traverse tore open the note and read : 


exclaimed 
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It was the Ace of 


“Caro mt Am1co,—Had I known it was you 
who laid hands upon my mask, the affair would 
have ended with a laugh. We cannot hold for- 
eigners responsible for acts committed in contra- 
vention of our social usages. 
frolic of the Carnival. Excuse my apparent 
rudeness, and believe me ever yours. 

“ AntoNIO ALVAREZ.” 


friends turned toregain their lodgings. “I ap- 


. | centered like the Ace of Spades.” 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 
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; graceful dignity with her condescension. 


cottage—perhaps at the dinner-time of the occu 





“* Ye-es,” replied Walters, with some hesitation. 


gunwales with a rich cargo of 


being saved 
one of its sudden changes, the b 


Let it pass as a 


“Valiant captain!” cried Traverse, as the 


preciate his motives,—he had no idea of being 


The queen is perfectly idolized by the people ; 
she mixes among them familiarly ; but while she 
ats the heads of the children whom she meets 
in her early walks, she takes care to mingle a 
The 
royal children, after they have worked in their 
gardens, go out to walk, and they are especially 
instructed to be courteous to whoever falls in 
their way. Sometimes her majesty will enter a 


Jester’s Picnic. 


A vessel in the Mediterranean, loaded to the 
figs, was wrecked 
in a tremendous storm—the captain and mate 
by a miracle. The next day, by 
ue ocean was 
as smooth as glass; scarcely a cat’s paw of 
wind could be traced as far as the eye could 
reach. The captain of the wrecked vessel, how- 
ever, walking along the coast near Lisbon, sur. 
veyed the scene with jaundiced eye : 
“O, yes!” said he, “ mighty still now; 
smooth enough to-day ; but J see through you ; J 
know what you want—you want more figs! You 
don’t catch me again tuough, mind I tell you!” 
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“Well, Ann, have you consented yet to be 
the wife of Mr. White ?” 

“No, Sally, I didn’t quite consent.” 

“Why not? I think he loves you.” 

“Yes, but he didn’t pileup the agony high 
enough. WhenI give my hand to a suitor, I 
want him to call upon the gods to witness his 
deep devotion to me. I want him to kneel at 
my feet, take one of my hands between both his, 
and with a look that would melt an adamantine 
rock to pity, to beg me to take pity on his suf. | 
ferings ; and then I want him to end by swear- 
ing to blow his brains out on the spot, if I do 
not compassionate his miseries.” 
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Little children’s reasoning powers, if not al- 
ways “deep,” are sometimes quite “ searching.” 
Witness the subjoined juvenile anecdote : 

“Ts it true, mamma,” inquired a little girl, 
** that a quaker never takes off his hat ?” 

“It is true, my dear,” answered the fond 
mother: “it is a mark of respect which he 
thinks he should pay to no man. 
“But then tell me, mamma,” answered the 
child, “‘ how does a quaker manage when he has 
to have his hair cut ?” 

This was a child’s “ poser.” 


PEALEEEOewemwmrmmnmnnnmnmmeowv*" 


Things we should like to know.—Is prepared 
barley likely to be taken by surprise ? 
If an argument is carried “on the one hand,” 
what is carried off with the other? 
When a tailor makes up his mind, what does 
he do with the remnants # 
What sort of lucifers does a man use to make 
light of his troubles ¢ 
hat composition has been yielded by the 
scene that beggared description ? 

What isthe rate per pound at which a man 
can carry out his own views ?— Diogenes. 
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It seems that names may be affected and even 
changed by the state of the weather. The late 
Mr. Suett, the comic actor, going onee to dine 
about twenty miles from London, and being able 
only to get an outside place on the coach, arriv- 
ed in such a bedraggled state from an incessant 
rain, and so mufifed up in great coats and hand- 
kerchiefs, that his friend inquired, doubtingly : 
“ Are you Suett ?” 

“No,” replied the wag, “ I’m dripping !” 


ens mm 


Jones. That’s a fine horse you are lead- 
ing, Patrick ; he carries bis head well. 

Pat. That’s true, an’ it’s a grand tail that he 
carries behind him. 

Jones. Behind him! Don’t everything that 
carries a tail c it behind him ? 

Pat. No, yer honor. 

Jones. No! What don’t? 

Pat. A half penny, sure, earries its tail on 
one side and its head on the other. 


we 





The gentlest task master we ever knew of is 
a blacksmith, who says ogg, He nom to his ap- 
prentices: ‘“ Come boys, t’s leave off work 
and go to sawing wood.’ 

That blacksmith must be a brother of the far- 
mer down east, who, one season when he was 
building a new house, used to try to get his hired 
men out with him to play “dig cellar by 
moonlight.” 
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One of the excursionists to the upper Missis- 
sippi says = 

Our driver was asked if it was healthy on 
the prairies. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, “people never 
really die on them, they keep living until they 
kind o’ gradually dry up, and then they blow 
away. Somretimes when they want to die as 
they do in the East, they move out of town and 
go down the river.” 
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“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said a western law- 

er, “ would you set a rat trap to catch a bear? 
Would you make fools of yourselves by endea- 
voring to spear a buffato with @ knitting needle ? 
No, gentlemen, I’m sure ie would not. Then, 
how can you be guilty of the gross absurdity of 
finding my client guilty of manslaughter for tak- 
ing the life of a woman !”’ 


PREPARA 


At a political gathering “ up country,” one of 
the speakers, who is not overstocked with brains, 
wishing to open with a grand flourish, commenc- 
ed an address with the Shakspearian exordium, 
“Friends and fellow citizens, lend me your 
ears!” “1 rather think you’ve got plenty of 
thut article already,” said one of the bystanders. 
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pants—and, sitting down at the table partake o 
the food.—Lendon Atlas. 
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